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S INNING after inning passed it be- 
came evident that victory would go 
to the team 
fire. 


which stood up best under 
The Japanese could not solve the 
scout pitcher’s blind- 
ing speed. Around 
their moundsman the 
enemy threw an im- 
pregnable defense 





which the scouts 
could not break 
down. 

In the field, too, 
the scouts were per- 
forming with a valor 
and skill which leit 

JOHN CASB their supporters 
hoarse from. cheer- 


ing. Now it was Stub Hapgood dashing 
in from third base- to take a twisting, 
bounding ball and cut down the runner 
with a lightning throw. Or it was Jamie 
Stewart, leaping high or digging balls 
out of the dirt. And four times in all 
Jack Barry or Tony Lazare had taken 
their catcher’s rifle throw to dive into 
menacing upflung spikes and put a sliding 
runner out. 


But the eighth inning found Rodney 
Spencer apparently weakening. With two 
out the Oketo third baseman singled. Up 
came the formidable, scowling center 
fielder who had been advertised as “The 
Babe Ruth of Japan.” So far he had 
gone hitless and it was evident his grin- 
ning mates were “kidding” their star 
batsman. On the first ball pitched the 
stocky Oriental swung. 


VEN the speedy Al Burch had no 

chance to overtake the ball which 
was still going as the Oketo slugger pass- 
ed second base, then was met at the plate 
by his cheering, jubilant mates. With two 
runs in and their pitcher faltering, Terry 
Sullivan ran down to confer with his 
mate. “Don't let that worry you, old 
man,” said Terry. “We'll get those runs 
back. Get this man.” Rod nodded his 
head and his lips set in grim lines. The 
batsman struck out and the crowd howled 
its acclaim. But striving desperately in 
their half of the inning the Scout team 
Was unable to get the ball out of the in- 
field. In their first half of the ninth the 
Japanese went down in order but as they 
took their places there was an air of con- 
fidence which boded ill for the scouts. 
Three outs and the game was won for 
Japan. 


Wilson rolled to the shortstop and was 
out. Burch set the crowd wild by doub- 
ling down the right field line and when 
the fielder momentarily juggled the ball 
went into third base with a daring, head- 
long slide. Up came Antonio Lazare and 
the yells of the Lone Scouts because of 
their comrade’s feat were dwarfed by 
Troop Scouts as Tony leaned on the first 
ball. High and fast it sped and as the 
fleet Italian tore around the base lines 
straw hats were smashed, dignified bank- 
ers in the crowd hugged ecstatic farmers. 
Father Lazare yelling like a fighting 
Fascist ran out to meet his swarthy son 
at the plate and overwhelm him with 
caresses. The score was tied and the 
Japanese manager was calling his star 
pitcher, reserved for a game against a 
great university team next day. As coolly 
as a veteran professional called in to 
meet an emergency in a world series the 


new moundsman disposed of Rod and 
Terry. The game must go into extra in- 
nings. 


‘| DISLIKE to do that,” confided the 
Japanese coach to Scoutmaster Gra- 
ham. “We play tomorrow before a great 
crowd and we desire to win. But although 
you have a wonderful team we can not 
afford to lose lest it hurt our prestige to 
be beaten by young boys. They can never 
score on Machada.” 


“Don't be so sure of that,” countered 
Graham. “We have a fighting team. Un- 
like you, though, we have no capable sub- 
stitute pitcher. Our man must stay in. 
But he has a great heart and a strong 
arm. I do not believe he will weaken 
again.” 

Rod had run over for a moment’s coun- 


cil and “Dynamite Dan” Spencer, who 
had been watching the opposing batsman 
narrowly, advised a change of pace. “This 
game may go on for many innings, son,” 
said Father Spencer. “Mix in a slow ball 
and trust more to your support.” The 
Japanese faced a changed pitcher who no 
longer depended upon speed alone but re- 
sponded to the crafty signals of his bat- 
tery mate. The game wore on, each inning 
finding the spectators more tense, the 
players fighting more desperately. In the 
eleventh inning Oketo scored again on a 


long double and a sharp single. In their 








halt the fighting Scouts tied it up with 
successive singles by Barry, Stewart, and 
Moran, Jack sliding into the plate a 


hairbreadth ahead of the throw. In the 
thirteenth the Lone Scout pitcher, resort- 
ing to his speed ball with a man on base 
and two out struck out the mighty “Ruth 
of Japan” on pitched balls. The 


t 
three 


crowd which had seemed past emotion 
cheered until it was but one collective 
croak. But in the fourteenth inning the 


invaders by solid hitting and daring base 
running put over two runs. 


“FIXHE game is ‘in,’” announced the 

Oketo coach with satisfaction, begin- 
ning to pack up bats. “I congratulate 
you on having a great and cou- 
rageous team.” But hope re- 
vived for the scouts as Stub 
Hapgood, who had proved the 
team’s weakest batsman, bunt- 
ed and with his short legs 
working like piston rods beat 
out the throw. Burch popped 
to the pitcher and the re- 
doubtable Lazare was out on 
a long fly. Two gone, Rod- 
ney Spencer was facing the 
greatest pitcher he had ever 
seen. Behind Rod, Terry Sul- 
livan, cap discarded so that his 
hair shone like a flame, beg- 
ged and implored Rod to “Give 
me just one more chance!” All through 
the game the young chief had retained 
his stoical calm even when compelled to 
pitch with his last ounce of strength but 
now his lips twitched with nervousness 
and he turned for a second to look at 
his parents and his friends. The game 
had been so tense that Rodney had 
hardly noted the little group of Girl 
Scouts “rooting” hard on the sidelines but 
now Helen Burnett with hands cupped 
cried out in a voice which thrilled the 
silent crowd: “For America! For Amer- 
ica!” The scouts all took up the cry. 
Rod set himself, but, glancing up at the 
blue sky which seemed so serene and 
peaceful despite the turmoil below, the 
batsman saw a great bird soaring aloft 
on mighty pinions. Up came the ball, fast 
and waist high, and Rod put all his 
brawny strength into the swing. 


ANDEMONIUM! Out in center 
field the Ruthian Jap recovered the 
ball and set himself for a throw to the 
shortstop as the flying Lone Scout round- 
ed second base and sped hot on the heels 
of the sturdy Stub. “On!” howled Colonel 


Sullivan giviny his friend Spencer a 
mighty slap that almost knocked him 
prone. “Slide!” yelled the Scouts with 


one voice as Rod dashed up the base line 
and plunged with a long graceful fall- 
away slide, hooking the plate with one 
toe-spike as the catcher stabbed for him. 
Again the score was tied. Old Hughie 
Donnell had fainted and the game was 
momentarily delayed as Doctor Criswell 
sevived him. Terence Sullivan, the son 
of a fighting Irishman, stood at the plate 
and levity had dropped from him like a 
cloak. A grim, fighting figure the young 
scout dared the pitcher to give him a 
chance to hit. Up came the ball and 
Terry drove it down the base line foul 
by inches. “America!” yelled the scouts. 
“Win for America!” Two balls and then 
a sweeping curve for a called strike. Up 
came the ball again in the same place and 
a son of the House of Sullivan swung 
from his heels up. 


Never such a blow had been seen in 
Pleasant Valley. The Japanese pitcher 
turned to watch the ball, apparently rid- 
ing faster and higher with every. second 
as it passed over the head of the flying 





left fielder in pursuit, then began a slow 
march to the sidelines. Taking no chances 
Terry sped around the base lines to score 
before the fielder recovered the ball but 
he might well have walked in. The game 
was won and Grandfather Sullivan was 
dancing a wild Irish jig while Colonel 
Sullivan, holding his boy close, was 
pounding Terry's broad back in an 
abandonment of joy. Rod’s reward from 
his own dad had been a strong handclasp 
and a long look from dark eyes which 
were mirrors of affection and pride. A 
moment later the boys of the team had 
been hoisted high on strong shoulders and 
a triumphal march began which never 
ended until the base lines had been twice 
traversed. Once on the ground they were 
overwhelmed by congratulating, shouting 
friends. 


‘\ E CAN’T blame you for exult- 

ing,” said the Oketo coach. “On 
their own soil you Boy Scouts have the 
American spirit of conquest. It is no dis- 
grace for my older men to be defeated by 
such a team. In our own beloved country 
we also would fight to the last gasp for 
victory. Yet such battles of clean young 
sportsmen but strengthen the ties of in- 
ternational good will. We shall not for- 
get that you cheered every 
good play made by our men 
and though we lost this game 
it will be a pleasant memory 


when again we are. back 
home. Scoutmaster Graham 
and Guide Frost warmly 


praising the sportsmanship of 
their opposing leader, express- 
ed the hope that some time in 
the future the game might be 
returned. 


“Tt just proves,” remarked 
Graham, “that a team that 
won't be whipped can’t be 
whipped. And fifteen strike- 
outs for Spencer and six run- 
ners thrown out stealing by Terry must 
mighty near constitute a record for a 
‘kid’ battery.” 

_“A great team of youngsters,” said 
Guide Frost as his eyes dwelt fondly on 
the striking pair. “We have something 
to live up to, Bill, to be the leaders of 
such men. But this has been a lot more 
than a ball game. Bringing these folks 
of city and town and country together to 
help pull for victory for our lads has 
made of them all one big family. From 
now on we'll not only play but work to- 
gether as we have fought together when 
our country calls.” 


“That is the real purpose of Lone 
Scout and Troop Scout work,” observed 
Colonel Sullivan. “Better fellowship, bet- 
ter understanding. There will be not a few 
problems to solve by our citizens of to- 
morrow and in a few years these scouts 
will be our men of affairs.” 


trains sons to be more 
worthy sons, Colonel,” said “Dynamite 
Dan” Spencer. “After witnessing what 
we have today I have faith to believe 
that our lads will stand fast in the big 
game of life as they have on the playing 
field. It has been a great day.” 


“Scoutcraft 


S THE great crowd dispersed with 

mutual expressions of good will, 
Lone Scouts and Troop Scouts grouped 
to live over again the exciting moments 
of the hours just past. The friendships 
of passing weeks had been cemented and 
it was with a pang of sincere regret that 
Rodney Spencer and his comrades of the 
country saw preparations for departure 
of their troop pals. Rod and Terry drew 
apart and their hands met in a long warm 
clasp. “You must come to see me often, 
Rod,” said Terry. “I'll never be able to 
repay you for all you’ve done for us.” 


“I'll do that,”” answered Rod. “And you 
must come and help us get lined up on 
work on the mine, old scout. You'll al- 
ways be welcome here. And that goes 
for everyone in Pleasant Valley.” 


” 


“You and me both!” grinned the Senior 
Patrol Leader. “Boy, did you see how lit- 
tle Mary Rogers smiled at me when I 
made that home run after she’d called 
‘Win for America?’ Reckon, Rod, those 


two homers of ours have won us homes 
for life?” 

Rodney Spencer gave his battery mate 
a friendly push and did not reply but in- 
wardly he was glowing. Friends, home, 
a goodly heritage. Pleasant years stretch- 
ing away, filled with achievement and 
perhaps renown. All the days of his life 
the chief of the Lone Scouts would thank 
God that he had enlisted under the ban- 
ners of scoutcraft but this was not the 
time nor place for him to express the 
deeps of a grateful heart. 


NCE more, high on the summit of 

Old Baldy, a youth stood day dream- 
ing. How blue the sky above, how fair 
the pleasant land below! Again as the 
young chief watched a lordly bird took 
wing and with measured beat soared to- 
ward his distant aerie where awaited mate 
and fledglings as free and unafraid as their 
guardian of the air. So, some day, should 
the Lone Eagle build his home and with 
pulsing wings turn homeward from afar 
to find awaiting him those loved best. 
And even as with those of his ancient 
heritage the bond of blood brotherhood, 
throughout the coming years, should hold 
like bands of steel. 

THE END 


i] 
| WOOD FLOORS | 
l 
V JHETHER you are thinking of 
building a new house or wish to re- 
model or improve your present one, you 
will find Wood Floors, a booklet publish- 
ed by the lumber manufacturers, rich in 
helpful suggestions. It covers such prac- 
tical subjects as “How To Make a Good 
Floor,” “How To Lay a Floor,” “Finish- 
ing the Wood Floor,” Varnish, Shellac, 
or Wax?” “Porch Floors,” and “Resur- 
facing Old Floors.” The different kinds 
of flooring are discussed and expert ad- 
vice offered as to which to select for va- 
rious purposes. The man of the family 
will be just as much interested as will the 
woman, for here he can find just the prac- 
tical information he needs whether he is 
going to lay the floor himself or hire it 
done. 

The booklet is splendidly illustrated 
with photographs of old and modert 
rooms. Not only do these show the beauty 
of well kept floors but they offer ideas 
for curtains, furniture arrangements, and 
other decorating details. 

If you would like a copy of Wood 
Floors send a postcard to Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, Editor Woman’s Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, and she will see 
that you receive it free. 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 
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Milk or Punch—Come to Lunch! 


Co-operation Makes Possible Hot Lunches at School and Accomplishes Many Other Things 


EAR Home Demonstration Club 
Members :— 

I think you will be interested in 
the “Doings of the Lundburg Home 
Demonstration Club in Wilkes County.” 
This club of wom- 
en was organized 
in 1923 by the 
county home dem- 
onstration agent, 
Mrs. Winnie 
House, who is still 
“on the job.” Its 
purposes. were 
broadly stated as 
follows :— 

To raise the stan- 
dard of living in homes and community; 
Tq develop community leadership; 

To promote education and good fellow- 
ship. 

To codperate with the county home dem- 
onstration agent for the promotion of her 
program of work for the best interests of 
the community and the county. 

here were nine charter members, 
all of whom, except three who have 
moved away, are still loyal supporters 
yf club work. This club chose for its 
name, “The Help One Another Club,” 
and adopted as its motto, “All work- 
ers, no shirkers.”” The meetings are 
held monthly. The club secretary, Mrs. 

G. W. Brown, tells of the club activi- 
ties as follows :— 





LEILA R, MIZE 


“Our club grew and prospered until it has in- 


By LEILA R. MIZE 


State Home Demonstration Agent, Georgia 


TEACHER AND PUPILS ENJOY HOT LUNCH TOGETHER 


the Sunday school rooms, and a good piano, besides 


cluded almost every woman in the community. We other things in the way of decorations and furnish- 


have joyfully received new members and with re- Ings. 
grets have had some move away, but we now boast 


22 members. 


“Many and helpful have been the demonstrations 
which Mrs. House has given us. As we run over 
the minutes, which have been carefully kept and 
preserved, we recall many interesting, 
and profitable meetings. Some of these were spend- 
the-day occasions when we all took lunch and spent 


The cotton above referred to was a means of 
helping to pay for the piano. We received a $10 
prize on our exhibit at the fair in 1926 and this we 
subscribed to help pay the salary of our beloved 
agent in 1927. At present we are making a quilt, 
which we hope to sell after we have had an old- 
fashioned quliting, the proceeds to be used to buy 
flower seeds and shrubbery for beautifying the 
school and church grounds. 


enjoyable, 


the day carrying out some work. On one such oc- “IT have mentioned only some of the most out- 
casion we met Mrs. Frank Hopkins. The demon- standing accomplishments of our club work. Every 
stration was baking fruit cake, and while the cake meeting has been full of inspiration and helpfulness. 


was baking we spent several hours 
crocheting rugs. Still another was a 
day of hat making, with Mrs. G. W. 
Brown, and we actually accomplished 
such lovely creations as to defy the 
most skillful milliner. Club picnics, 
too, have added to the enjoyment of 
Our work. 


“Besides these things, we have 
Planned and accomplished many things 
that have been helpful to the com- 
munity through the medium of the 
church and school. We have devised 
Various plans for raising money, 
sometimes by giving ice cream festi- 
vals and box suppers; sometimes 
through the assistance and codper- 
ation of the teachers by giving school 
entertainments; last year we had a 
Club acre of cotton. Some of the 
men were good enough to plant, plow, 
and dust it for’ us. 


“All the money raised by these en- 
deavors has been used alternately for 
the benefit of the school and church. 

€ equipped our school kitchen with 
an oil stove, utensils, and dishes, and 
stocked the pantry with groceries suf- 

Cent for children to have hot lunch- 
€s. Money raised by the club has 
been used to purchase a number of 
articles in the way of furniture and 

ce pment. For the church we have 
epought a Bible, a table, curtains for 





We always have a program on some 
vital subject fitting the occasion, on 
which are readings from various 
members, sometimes original, some- 
times gleaned from other sources. 

“And by no means the smallest 
achievement of the club work is the 
way it helps hold the community to- 
gether in a spirit of codperation for 
the common welfare and of good 
fellowship. 

“The men of the community are in 
sympathy with our work and codper- 
ate in every way they can to make it 
a success. 

“T would most heartily commend 
the work to any community that has 
not been organized.” 


ok 


Making the School Lunch Count 


HILD’S Park School, Pinellas 
& County, Florida, has made the 

lunch hour count for nutrition 
and health work, for training in ser- 
vice, for team work, for 4-H club 
work, and at the same time for real 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

Teachers and children come in to- 
gether, little ones first, then the older 
grades. Everybody seems happy, at 
ease, and glad to come. Those things 
one shouldn’t take are not there. 


Somehow the menu has been discussed either today 
or other days in class or in club until everyone knows 
that milk or fruit juice is to be first on the tray. Veg- 
tables, raw or cooked, come next. Fruit juice, grape- 
fruit and orange (a nice big glass) goes for 3 cents. 
Nice little milk bottles with quills are attractive. 
Vegetables are cooked simply and with a natural flavor, 
and cost only 5 cents. Bread and butter goes with each 
dish. Cleanliness and order are evident and yet the 
children are at ease. Why shouldn’t they be, for they 
serve as monitors and take pride in “keeping tables.” 
In fact they consider themselves “managers.” Why 
is this one of the best lunch rooms in the state. The 

answer is :— 





3. The management seeks no profit. The 


‘Brighten The (Brner Where You Ave’ » tevin rina’ te waa 





profit goes into the food. 

4. The Parent-Teacher Association is 
working. 

5. The teachers, the home demonstration 
agent, Mrs. Joy Belle Hess, and the 4-H 
club girls are working together to teach 
the children to select the lunch well. 

6. The children are given a part in the 
program of work. 

7. Organization is so well done that team 
work is almost unconsciously accomplished. 

8. The teachers come in with the crowd in 
line and eat with the children and enjoy 
the meal. 

9. First class equipment makes service 
not drudgery but labor saving. 

10.. The principal, Miss Nell Mousley, is 
keenly interested in the children and in the 
teachers; she considers good food and food 
habits essential in any health program and 
good health essential in any program of 
citizenship, 


MARY A. STENNIS.., 


oi 


URING the past 15 years, 5,000,- 
000 boys and girls have been en- 
rolled in 4-H clubs. Some have 
naturally secured more benefit from 


Far too often there's an ugly place where the field comes up to the lawn in the their membership in these clubs than 
foreground of farm homes. Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Swearingen, of Vienna, Georgia, _ others, but it is safe to assume that all 
solved this problem at their home with this beautiful summer house and its at- of them have been considerably bene- 


tendant shrubbery. A driveway marks the border on the other side of the lawn. _ fited. 
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LENGTH OF STAPLE A MATTER OF SOIL 
AS WELL AS VARIETY 


ENGTH of staple is not only a matter of variety 
but also of soil fertility. Staple cotton is not 
produced in quantity on poor land, and it is a 
waste of time to attempt to grow it on such soils. At 
the meeting of the Southern Agricultural Workers at 
Houston last winter, Dr. B. Youngblood gave consid- 
erable evidence of this direct relationship between soil 
fertility and staple length of cotton. 


At four points in Texas the length of staple varies in 
accordance with soil fertility or rainfall as follows :— 

1. Poor soil, 40-45 inch rainfall—Henderson, 
dominant length of cotton is % of an inch. 

2. Fertile soil, 16-20 inch rainfall—Lubbock, Texas, Dom- 
inant length 15-16. 

3. Fairly fertile soil, 35 
dominant length 1 inch. 

4. Fertile soil, 25 inch rainfall—Robstown, Texas, dominant 
length 1 1-16 inch. 

The average lengths of the samples gathered at the 
four points were: Henderson, 13.95 sixteenths of an 
inch; Lubbock, 15.15; Hillsboro, 15.63; Robstown, 
16.30. In these instances fertility of soil seemed to exert 
a greater influence on length of staple than rainfall. 


Texas, the 


inch rainfall—Hillsboro, Texas, 


Staple length of cotton is a little better in the Pied- 
mont region of North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Alabama, than on the Coastal Plains region of 
these states. There is less cotton 7%, 13-16, and under 
in length and more cotton from 15-16 to 1 3-32 in the 
Piedmont than on the Coastal Plains. The average 
length of Piedmont cotton was 14.34 sixteenths of an 
inch compared with 14.11 for the Coastal Plains cotton. 
Furthermore, cotton merchants have for 100 years pre- 
ferred Piedmont cotton because of its superior char- 
acter. 

Similar comparisons have been made with cotton 
from three sections of Mississippi, which vary con- 
siderably in soil fertility; the Delta, the Bench lands, 
and the Hills. 

The Delta soils of Mississippi are considered unusu- 
ally fertile, those of the Bench lands of the state are 
of moderate fertility, while its Hill soils, as a rule, are 
poor. The variation in average staple length of cotton 
from these three sections was as follows :— 

1, Fertilé Delta—17.77 sixteenths of an inch, in other words 
better than 1 1-16 inch. 

2. Moderately fertile Bench lands—15-16 of an inch, 

3. Poor hill section—13.67 sixteenths of an inch, 


These figures from Texas, Mississippi, and other 
states emphasize the necessity of considering soil fer- 
tility before deciding what kind of cotton should be 
grown. 


PLANT PRODUCTION VERSUS ANIMAL 
PRODUCTION AGAIN 


HE August issue of The Agricultural Situation, 

issued by the United States Department of Agri- 

culture, again listed five leading forms of plant 
production—cotton, corn, wheat, hay, and potatoes— 
and shows how their present prices compare with those 
of the pre-war period (1909-14). The same. informa- 
tion is then given for five leading forms of animal pro- 
duction—beef cattle, hogs, eggs, butter, and wool. It 
is interesting to observe that the five leading forms of 
plant production now average only 13 per cent above 
the pre-war price, while the five leading forms of 
animal production average 56 per cent above pre-war. 
In the following diagram we insert one $-mark for 
each 5 per cent of gain over pre-war prices :— 


Cotton (44 per cent gain)...........005. SSSSSSHS$S$ 
ee 159 POV CONE QGER) oo vvccccecicccs SSSSSSS 
wm meat (2 per cent loss)... oecscrccices 

Cg Ee errr ere 
Potatoes (9 per cent loss).......c.e000e 


The better showing of cotton in this table is largely 
nullified by the fact that by reason of the general 
spread of the boll weevil over the South as a whole, 
the cost of cotton growing has increased practically 20 
per cent since the pre-war era. But without making 
any deduction for this, let us turn from the 13 per cent 
average gain for plant production items, and turn to 
the 56 per cent average gain for animal production 
items as given in detail in this table, each $-mark rep- 
resenting 5 per cent gain over pre-war prices :— 


Beef cattle (87 per cent)....... SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
Hogs (35 per cent gain)........ SSSHSSS 

Eggs, (21 per cent gain)........ $$S$ 

Butter (67 per cent gain)....... SSSSSSSSSSSSS 
Wool (70 per cent gain)........ SSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


Meanwhile, as prices paid by. farmers for commodi- 


—_¢ 


ties they have to buy are reported at 56 per cent above 
pre-war, it will be noted that the five plant production 
items average 43 per cent below the increased cost of 
living, while the five animal production items have 
exactly kept up with the cost of living. 


How long will the South be content with a one- 
armed “plant production only” system of farming? 


GALLON A DAY KEEPS THE FAMILY AWAY 


HE old saying that “An apple a day will keep 

| the doctor away” has much truth in it. Equally 

reliable is the new statement that “A gallon a 

day keeps all folks away—from home,” the mean- 

ing of which is that a gallon of gasoline a day 

keeps all the folks away from home, and in some of 

the states this is the amount now being used’by every 

man, woman, and child. Of course, the smaller chil- 

dren may not get their gallon, but this indicates that 
some of the older ones use several gallons. 


The average of a gallon a day is not now reached 
in the whole United States, but some of the states have 
reached that high consumption point and it is easy to 
believe that we are rapidly approaching the day when 
the whole country will use that muth. This will be 
the equivalent of about 120,000,000 gallons a day, or 
43,800,000,000 gallons per year. 


HOW TO INCREASE MILK PRODUCTION 
10 TO 20 PER CENT 


HE amount of milk produced by cows in late 

winter and early spring may easily be increased 

10 to 20 per cent by providing rye, oats, wheat, 
o1 other similar pasture for grazing two or three hours 
a day. At Clemson College, S. C., the amount of but- 
terfat was increased 4.2 per cent where the cows were 
on official test and consuming a full grain ration when 
they were turned on rye pasture for 2% hours a day. 
If these cows that were being fed to the limit increased 
their production more than 4 per cent, it is easy to con- 
ceive of the average cow increasing her yield four or 
five times as much. In order to have this winter and 
early spring grazing available, sowing some of the 
small grains or winter legumes should be made during 
late September or October. Oats or rye with hairy 
vetch and Austrian peas will serve this purpose well. A 
half bushel of rye and 20 pounds of the hairy vetch 
per acre will make a good seeding, or 1% to 2 bush- 
els of oats and 20 pounds of hairy vetch. Barley 
may be substituted for the oats or rye, but should not 
be sowed on poor ground. Mixtures of this kind will 
produce far more grazing than the grain alone. Let’s 
provide some of this grazing for winter and early 
spring. To do so, early seeding is essential, certainly 
not later than the latter part of this month or early 
October. Later seeding will give some grazing, but not 
nearly so much as if put in early. 


WE LIKE OUR DAIRY PRODUCTS 


N 1910, folks in the United States consumed slightly 
above a gallon of ice cream for each individual. 
In 1928, this had jumped to 2.90 gallons, or nearly 


two gallons more per person. This means that last 
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A Hint to the Wise— 










HIGH PRICES 


} 


BIG CROPS 


LIKE A DOG FOLLOWING HIS TAIL 


So runs the vicious circle: high prices, big crops; 
big crops, low prices; low prices, short crops; short 
crops, high prices. 

Now why can’t the smart farmer as has been pointed 
out by others, farm this way: After a year of short 
crops and high prices he plants a smaller acreage, 
expecting a big general crop and low prices; follow- 
ing low prices and a big crop he plants a larger acre- 
age, expecting a short general crop and high prices? 
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year’s consumption was 348,048,000 gallons,-which was 
12,420,000 gallons greater than in 1927. The consump- 
tion of nearly all-dairy products has increased in recent 
years. This is reacting to the good of our people as a 
whole, not only producers, but the consumers as well, 
because of health-giving qualities. 





The Summer Camp For Farm Women 











plans are already being made, camp sites leased, 

etc., for the next, it might be well to reason 
upon the pros and cons of them. 
* * * 


Nine that camps are over for one summer and 


The greatest value comes from a vacation, so authori- 
ties tell us, in getting as complete a change as possible. 
Now, country people know trees. Why put them deep- 
er into rural environments? Why not give them the 
sights and sounds of the city for this three or four 
days of their vacation? 

“What,” someone exclaims, “camp out in the city 
park?” “Yes,” authorities answer, “that if necessary. 
It is seldom necessary, though.” The fact of the mat- 
ter is that where this is done, as in the 4-H camps in 
Washington, many who have charge of the boys and 
girls are asking themselves if it would not be wiser for 
the states to spend a very little more money and put 
the young people into comfortable rooms in_ hotels 
where they can have adequate baths and other sanitary 
conditions during their stay; or if that be not possible, 
then to send half as many to Washington. After all, 
it is not the trip that is the great reward to the prize 
winners who go; it is what they take back to their 


communities. 
7” * +. 


Granted for the time being that it ts wise to have 
farm women’s camps, meetings, short courses, schools 
—call them what you will—meet in town, where can 
they be put? Well, there is scarcely a town that has 
not one or more consolidated schools whose dormi- 
tories are empty for weeks during the summer. The 
district A. and M. College, Carrollton, Georgia, is an 
example of a smaller institution, and State A. and M. 
College at Raleigh, of a larger. In both of them un- 
usually successful summer meetings of rural women are 
held. Many are held in various state colleges for girls. 


In Livingston, Texas, the courthouse was turned 
over to the women. In one place the women slept on 
cots in the basement of a big city church, and the 
church kitchens were used. In the adjacent public 
school building the swimming pool was enjoyed, the 
club rooms used for recreation and relaxation, and the 
comfortable auditorium for lectures and other edu- 


cational features. 
. * * * 


Should there be no public buildings available, then 
there is always the possibility of having the rural wom- 
en entertained in the homes of the town people. Some 
most delightful and lasting friendships have been made 
in this way, much to the benefit of both. By any of 
these methods there will be few to go home with ma- 
laria germs in their blood because of lack of screens, 
nor of typhoid germs in the body because it was neces- 
sary to bathe in the pond from which came the drink- 
ing water supply. 


One of the advantages of meeting in town is that 
city merchants like it and give more freely and gladly. 
The city authorities codperate, the churches of the city 
lend their aid. All feel that town and country are 
being brought together thus. 

The country people, too, gef many advantages in all 
educational and aesthetic way; also in matters of com- 
fort. In several places, stores have held demonstra 
tions of all kinds for the women; candy making, ice 
cream, and cereal factories have opened their doors 1 
them; churches have invited them and their best choirs 
have provided music; street cars and bus companies 
have aided. Visits to penitentiaries, asylums, and poof 
houses have been found of interest. The women call 
see and hear these things provided for them in com 
fortable seats. It is common knowledge that the mind 18 
more receptive when the body is relaxed and at easy 

Whatever is taken into consideration for next yeat§ 
camps, it is well to remember that those most success 
ful have been those which invite codperation, that have 
utmost regard for sanitation and comfort, and that 
provide a happy blending of education, relaxation, 
entertainment. 
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Has Anybody Lost a Pup? 


Mrs. Patterson Discusses Dogs, Mimosas, Tulips, Daffodils, Sicily, and Franz Hals 


OW, I ASK, can a home maker retain her 
HH iersstevin job and self-respect simultaneous- 

ly if, whenever she opens her front door, she 
is confronted by a front lawn strewn with horrible, 
messy, bloody old bones and rubber shoes in the last 
stages of dissolution? 

You readers who have pups will 
understand without more words. 
What I want to know is, how to 
divert the pup’s mind from rub- 


bers and bloody bones? Food 
won't do it. I’ve even tried choc- 
olate cake. He eats it as he eats 


everything under heaven, but goes 
back with renewed relish to his 
frightful-looking repast. 

I 


And also while we are on the subject of pups, now 
do you get rid of the all-enveloping blanket of cockle- 
burs and Spanish needles that they roll in with after ev- 
ery excursion from home? I can’t and won't spend my 
remaining years handpicking a foolish pup. And yet 
if I don’t, the casual observer will take him for a 
hedgehog, he is so full of stickers. 

For a pup to have me at such a loss as to further 
proceedings is most humiliating. It’s the first pup 
I have had on my hands since I was a child and it’s 
beyond my limited knowledge to go on with him. 

Il 

I have always refused to have household pets as I 
go around too much to be able to take care of them 
and don’t want the responsibility. This pup just natu- 
rally appeared at the front door the other morning 
when I was creeping out with my early coffee, intend- 
ing to have a peaceful hour all by myself before any 
of the family waked up. He was calmly surveying the 
landscape, wagged His tail joyously at me, and went 
on with his survey and tail-wagging. I knew, being 
such a nice collie, that he was lost, so I fed him and 
tried my best to find his owner but failed. We are 
near the Andrew Johnson Highway so I fancy he was 
lost from some passing car. Anyway from that morn- 
ing to this, he has refused to budge, wags his tail 
continuously, and strews my hitherto neat grounds with 
tubbers and old bones. 

Do they outgrow that stage or do I have to spend 
what I have already announced to my family will be, 
not my declining but reclining years (for I intend to 
give myself a most peaceful old age) in what looks 
now like a charnel house instead of a Friendship 
Garden? 





MRS. PATTERSON 


Mrs. Russell, in a most charming letter, tells me I 
can find all about spiders in the book by the French 
naturalist, Fabre, who studied them and wrote a book 
about them. I think he was the little lad whose mother 
would not allow him to play with other children and 
he turned to spiders and insects generally for interest 
and companionship. The world gained of course in 
knowledge, but think what the poor child lost in human 
companionship! Just as soon as I read her letter tell- 
ing me of his book, I sat down to write for it but in- 
stead of doing it, I remembered a wise Russian prov- 
eth: “Who knows too much grows old.” I decided 
Not to grow old until frost when all spiders are dead 
or vanished. I really don’t know what happens to 
them in winter. My knowledge of birds, beasts, and 
msects comes almost entirely from many years’ reading 
and re-reading of Aesop’s fables and while their moral 
attitude leaves nothing to be desired, their accuracy as 
close observers of nature might be somewhat below 
Fabre. But in November I shall sit by the fire abso- 
lutely entranced by Fabre and his book on spiders. 


IV 


My mail has been crowded with letters from peo- 
ple who have mimosas to sell and those who want to 
mimosas, and as the average is about fifty-fifty, it 
does seem to me that those who advertise them could 
ell all they have. And once more let me say I cannot 
bossibly take time to make sales for our readers. It 
Sa business matter and to amount to anything at all, 
Must be conducted in a businesslike way. It isn’t that 
4am unwilling to help. It is, as I keep on saying, lack 
% time. And also The Progressive Farmer gives a 
market of half a million readers, while if I had time 
; answer all letters, it would be giving only fifty names 
* people who want to buy mimosas. Can't you see 
4 much better it is from a money-making viewpoint 
get the half million list of possible buyers? The 
€rtising department of the paper will word it for 
You if you can’t write your own advertisement. It is 
T job and they are very reasonable as to prices. 
of you write me. that you haye hundreds of 
esas growing wild all over the fields where they 
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By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


have been seeding themselves for years. As for prices, 
50 cents for small ones and more for the large ones 
as they will be more trouble to pack, would be about 
right. Personally, I think the smaller ones better for 
transplanting unless time and care can be given them 
until they are well started. They grow anywhere in 
the South Atlantic States and grow more rapidly than 
any other trees I have ever planted. 
Vv 

Even when covered with seed, the white clematis is 
lovely: just like one of Franz Hals’ beautiful old ladies 
who is all wrinkled dimples and wise smiles and joy- 
ous courage. I couldn’t think what the clematis vines 
around the porch reminded me of, until I sat near 
them reading of Franz Hals and looking at copies of 
his portraits of old people. To my mind no one has 
ever made age so beautiful as he, and beautiful as it 
really is if the life has been beautiful. Beauty in youth 
is promise, not always kept, but beauty in age is ful- 
fillment. 

Do look up copies of his portraits some time when 
you are in one of the big cities, especially if you are 
beginning to gaze with a speculative and hopeful eye at 
all the beauty parlors you pass. There is a special 
one of his pictures that I simply love and its only name 
is “Portrait of an Old Woman.” She hasn’t a tooth in 
her head but that aged Mona Lisa sort of smile she 
wears is worth going to the Metropolitan to see. 

VI 

Have you set out bulbs? Now is the time. I put 
them out from now until Christmas just as I happen 
to get them. I don’t think it matters an awful lot, 
though October is probably best. But all things have 
the will to live and will make a desperate effort to 
grow, so if you can’t hit the best time, the next best 
is mighty apt to get through all right. Tulips have 
never done very well on my hill and crocus just natu- 
rally give up the ghost, but iris and daffodils of all 
sorts and descriptions grow like the “green bay tree” of 
Scripture. So now I am concentrating more and more 
on daffodils and iris, and I stick both in the ground 
at all months of the year because I generally roll in 
from my trips with a box of bulbs from some friend’s 
garden. Don’t wait to buy a lot of them. If you can 
afford only one or two, get them and put in a good rich 
place and take care of them. It is amazing how rap- 
idly they multiply and it is more than amazing, it is 
sadly staggering, how fast the years fly in which they 
do multiply. 

VII 

Some of God’s compensations we miss altogether 
because we go through life with eyes that see not his 
marvels all around us.. Have you ever noticed, for 
example, the different ways flower buds are packed 
away from the cold and all kinds of interfering insects 
until they are full grown and ready to take care of 
themselves? No two flower buds are ever protected 
the same way, and no baby was ever more carefully 
shielded from harm than these tiny buds. You just 
try examining some of them and see for yourself if 
God hasn’t given you more than you have accepted. 
And the seeds are just as different as the buds, only 
instead of being made to stay inside a covering they 
are made to get scattered. 


) A TIMELY POEM: “WATCHERS” 


VERY mother who has sent a child off to 
school this month will appreciate this poem 
by Mrs. Crowell of Texas in Good House- b 
keeping :— 

A morning in September comes 

When mothers stand to see 

Mere babies faring forth to meet 

A world’s complexity; 

They loose small hands—they bid them go— 

They watch them yearningly. 


So brief—so swift—the years have been— 
So dear—the constant care, 

And now bereft—at open doors— 

Stand mothers—everywhere— 

Within their eyes a wistful light, 

Upon their lips—a prayer. 


Dear God—compassionate to all— 

I pray Thee keep apart 

A space of warmth and tenderness 
Within Thy sheltering heart, 

For women watching through their tears 
An eager child depart. 


A mother’s need is great this hour— 
Oh, come to her today 

And reassure her, God, and take 

The anxious care away, 

Then go with every child who goes, 
And stay with them, I pray. 

—Grace Noll Crowell. 
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Is memory a blessing or a curse, do you suppose? 
Don’t you wish some human being really knew enough 
about the workings of our minds to explain the whyness 
of its overpowering influence at times? I love Sicily 
as I love no other foreign country. It is a home coun- 
try some way. The only reason that I have ever been 
able to give is that my first recollection of being able 
to read, was spelling out the story of Persephone in the 
Vale of Enna. This morning I heard Margaret roam- 
ing around on the porch and called to her asking what 
in the world she was doing, as I was surprised to hear 
her so early. Her reply started this train of question- 
ing about memory. “ ‘Eating pomegranates at dawn,’” 
she called back. “Remember the disastrous pomegran- 
ates of Persephone,” I replied; to which warning she 
answered with a quotation from Oscar Wilde— 

“O singer of Persephone, 

Remember sunny Sicily.” 
And then we both laughed and sat down on the front 
steps and had our cantaloupes together and looked at 
the distant mountains. She is away for the day and 
here I am so homesick for Sicily that I don’t see how 
I can ever stand it not to follow where my heart is. 
Just her quotations opened some overpowering flood- 
gate of memory that sweeps all else away as of noth- 
ing worth, and life seems not worth living if I can’t 
launch my little bark on “the singing seas of sunny 
Sicily.” 

I had planned such a busy practical week of work 
that really needs to be done after all this summer’s | 
frolicking, but it isn’t worth attempting until I get H 
over this attack of nostalgia for the far away and ; 
long ago. 


A Land of J Rural (omradeship 


Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, and Christmas 


AY we remind you that Hallowe’en is just thirty 

days off, Thanksgiving just sixty days ahead 

of us, and Christmas only ninety days away? 
It is none too early to begin making plans for Hallow- 
e’en parties, for Thanksgiving meetings at schoolhouse 
or church, or for just having fellowship with friends 
and kinsfolk at Thanksgiving dinner. 

Nor is it much too early to begin planning to make 
Christmas, 1929, mean a little more to the whole com- 
munity than ever before. This year instead of just 
thinking of Christmas for ourselves and our families, 
let’s see if we can't help the whole neighborhood get 
more out of it. There are plenty of ways—a com- 
munity meeting at the school or church with a Christ- 
mas tree, games, a play, the singing of Christmas car- 
ols, cheering visits to the sick and aged, etc. 


something to Read 
A Book for Every Mood 


NDEED, as I think of my many friends who live 

on my library shelves, I almost feel that they are 

my best friends. They never fail me; they are 
always the same, steadfast, unchanging. They never 
intrude themselves upon me and yet I have but to take 
down the book which suits my mood and they are with 
me to amuse, to enlighten, to comfort, to divert, as my 
need may be. Does life seem drab, dull, prosaic? 
Here is Peter Pan, perennially young, and at his call I 
fly away with him to Never-Never Land. I feel tired 
and cross but I can take down a worn brown volume 
and turn its pages and at the close of an hour with 
Mr. Pickwick I have laughed away all the troubles 
that I have ever had or imagnied. Perhaps a spring 
moon lightly turns my fancy to thoughts of love; then 
I think of Romeo and Juliet, of Dante and his divine 
Beatrice; of Evangeline, of “Elaine, the lily maid.” 
When I dream of heroism and sacrifice, I can pore 
over the pages of Mark Twain’s Life of Joan of Arc 
and follow Joan breathlessly from the Fairy-Tree at 
Domremy to the stake at Rouen. M. 


AThought forthe eek 


T= world bestows its big prizes, both in money 











and honors, for but one thing. And that is initi- 

ative. What is initiative? I'll tell you: It is doing 
the right thing without being told. But next to doing 
the thing without being told is to do it when you are 
told once. That is to say, carry the message to Garcia: 
those who can carry a message get high honors, but 
their pay is not always in proportion. Next, there are 
those who never do a thing until they are told twice: 
such get no honors and small pay. Next, there are 
those who do the right thing only when necessity kicks 
m behind, and these get indifference instead of 
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Vary the Menu With Greens 


Green Feed Is a Valuable Addition to the Poultry Ration 


\ VERY few poultrymen need to be convinced of 
the value of green feed for growth and egg 
production. While there are some who do not 
pretend to provide green feed-for their chickens, one 
cannot help but believe that green feed has a special 
value in poultry production. 

There are two things that one must remember in 
providing green feed for his chickens. The first is 
abundance, the second is succulence. It is better to 
waste green feed by having too much rather than run 
short. Green feed, to be of value, must be succulent. 
People do not relish tough vegetables. The same holds 
true with chickens in regard to green feed. 

On the college poultry plant we have been growing 
different green feed crops for poultry for several years, 
The past year we have experimented with several new 
feeds and one or two of these are very promising. A 
list of the crops with sowing dates and method of 
sowing is given. 

Oats.—Oats is one of the best crops that can be 
sowed in the poultry yards for late fall and winter 
grazing. We rely on a mixture of oats, wheat, and 
rye in the, yards for fall sowing. Rye should be 
used in localities where there is a_ possibility of 
wheat and oats winterkilling. Oats should be sow- 
ed broadcast, making a heavy seed- 


By: FRANK E. MITCHELL 


to overeat. Limit the time of grazing at first, grad- 
ually increasing the time. 

Kale.—Kale is handled the same as rape. Due to 
the higher price of seed there is little use in recom- 
mending this crop. It is competitive with rape. The 
best varieties are Siberian, Spring kale, and Blue kale. 

Chicken Lettuce.—This is a very good crop for 
winter and spring feeding. Sow in rows two feet apart. 
Heavy fertilization is advisable. When well established, 
cut and feed to the chickens in the houses. Several 
cuttings can be secured from each planting. 


Cabbage and Collards.—Few farmers in the South 
fail to grow these two crops. Cabbage are planted in 
January, April, June, and September. About 10,000 
plants are required to plant an acre. The Spanish, 
Summer Bald Head, and Late Flat Dutch are excellent 
varieties. Usually two to three months’ growing season 
is required. 

Collards are planted in August. Usually they are 
ready for feeding in November and unless winter- 
killed will last until February. The Georgia Bluestem 
is a splendid variety to use. 


of soil, they should be changed. Remove from four 
to six inches of old soil from floor and replace with 
cinders or rock and top it off with sand or gravel, 
The floor should be above the outside soil and drains 
should be made around the house to run off the water, 


Yards should be thoroughly plowed and green crops 
seeded. 


Confining Pullets—When pullets are first brought 
into the laying house they should be confined for three 
or four days until they become accustomed to the house, 
The first time fowls are let out they should be released 
one or two hours before dark so that they will not 
have time to range far from the house. Chickens 
should be watched the first night and not allowed to 
roost in trees or other outplaces. 


The first few nights that chickens are confined they 
should be inspected just before dark. Fowls trying to 
roost on hoppers, water trough, in nest, and in fact any 
place other than on the roost should be driven to the 
roost. Fowls made to roost properly the first few 
nights will give little trouble later. Chickens allowed 
to form bad habits at the start will be very hard to 
correct later, however. ' 


Chickens that have had free range all summer should 
not be kept confined continually until 
accustomed to it. After the first few 





ing of two to four bushels per acre. 
The Winter Turf and Rustproof are 
splendid varieties. Oats are ready to 
graze three to six weeks after sowing. 
You can expect grazing from oats 
starting in October and running through 
May. It is always advisable to make 
a second sowing of oats in the spring. 
The second crop is generally sowed 
around the middle of March. As a 
general rule, the application of 400 
pounds of superphosphate per acre will 
pay. 

Wheat and Rye—Wheat and rye 
are handled the same as oats. The 
Bluestem and Fulcaster are the best 
varieties of wheat. The Abruzzi and 
South Georgia are the most popular 
varieties of rye. Both crops are sowed 
in September and October. Wheat is 
broadcast at the rate of two bushels 
per acre. About a bushel of rye per 
acre is sufficient to secure a good crop. 

Cowpeas.—Cowpeas completes the 
major crops that are sowed in the 
poultry runs for grazing. We depend 
to a large extent on this crop for sum- 

»mer greens. While many poultrymen 
complain that chickens will not eat cow- 
peas, we find that this crop is the most 
satisfactory crop for summer grazing. Early and 
late varieties should be mixed for sowing so as to 
give a long grazing period. From two to three 
bushels per acre are broadcast. The birds can be 
turned on the peas four to six weeks after sowing. 
Peas can be sowed in April, May, June, and July. 

Soybeans have been used for summer greens. 
However, they are not as palatable as cowpeas. 


Cat-tail Millet and Sudan Grass.—These two 
plants are considered alike. They are best when sowed 
in May and June. However, in wet seasons the two 
crops can be sowed in the field at successive intervals 
and pulled up and fed the birds in the houses. Some 
poultrymen throw the green feed in the yard near 
the houses. By doing this they don’t clutter up the 
house. 








cooperate 


Rape.—Dwarf Essex rape sowed in rows 18 inches 
apart or broadcast at the rate of five pounds per acre 
will provide a very desirable green crop during the 
fall, winter, and early spring. Rape is one of the 
“choices” of hens. This crop is generally sowed in 
fields adjacent to the poultry houses. Plenty of poul- 
try manure should be used with this crop. Rape will 
be ready for cutting or thinning in about six weeks’ 
time. Sow for fall and winter feeding from August 
15 to November 1. Rape sowed after November 1 
doesn’t grow very well. For spring feeding, rape can 
be sowed starting the middle of January and as late as 
March 15. April crops will succeed, provided there is 
a cool, rainy season. 


Do not feed heavily on this crop at first. Usually, 
start with a gallon for each 100 to 150 birds. The 
quantity can be increased until the birds receive all they 
will clean up at one feeding. All broad, leafy plants 
have to be fed with this caution. One must remember 
that when birds have been without green feed for 
some time and are turned on a: nice crop they are liable 






number of the Southeastern States. 
) with farmers in promoting the sales. 





—Courtesy L. O. Brackeen. 
LOADING A CAR OF POULTRY FOR A CO-OPERATIVE SHIPMENT 
This has become a frofitable and popular method of disposing of surplus poultry in a 


Corn.—When you want green feed in a hurry 
during late spring and summer, plant corn broadcast 
at the rate of one bushel per acre. When four to eight 
inches high, pull and feed to the chickens. Corn 
can be planted starting in March and running through 
August. 

Kudzu.—This plant makes a fine grazing crop 
when well established. About 1,000 roots are required 
to plant an acre. This crop can be grazed for one to 
three years. Set roots out in April. 


New Zealand Spinach—This is an excellent crop 
for summer greens. Sow in rows 18 inches apart. 
Seed extra heavy as the seed germinate poorly, usually 
30 to 40 per cent. The crop will be ready for cutting 
in 10 to 12 weeks’ time. This crop is relished by 
growing stock and mature fowls. The feeding period 
starts in June and runs through October. New Zea- 
land spinach will reseed itself. Let it go to seed in 
October. 

Alfalfa.—This is a very valuable feed because of 
its high mineral content and it is unusually high in vita- 
mins. Alfalfa leaf meal is used in many laying mashes, 
An alfalfa field will prove a big help for poultrymen. 
You can cut it and feed to the chickens either in the 
runs or in the house. Alfalfa can be used in the runs 
However, the chickens keep the crop too close to do 
any good near the house. Alfalfa fields are splendid 
for growing fowls. 


FALL CARE OF PULLETS 


ULLETS should be removed from the range to 
the laying houses just before or as soon as they 
start laying. 

Prepare Houses and Yards.—Before bringing pul- 


lets to the winter laying quarters, the house should be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 
such as leaks, etc., should be attended to. If floors are 


All needed repairs, 





The Extension Service and State Farm Bureau officials 


days they should be let out a few hours 
each day and the time gradually short- 
ened until permanent confinement is 
reached if desirable. Being allowed a 
little range each day, however, is en- 
joyed by most chickens and should be 
practiced where the yards are ‘clean and 
there is good grazing. 

Parasite Control.—Chickens brought 
in from the range should be carefully 
inspected and if any of them are found 
to have lice the whole flock should be 
treated. If there are any signs of 
worms, chickens should be treated 
while confined to the colony houses on 
the range before being moved to the 
laying houses. 

Feeding Pullets—In order to re- 
main in good health and hold produc- 
tion all winter, pullets must be in good 
flesh to start the year. Too many peo- 
ple boast about how soon their pullets 
come into production. Fowls that de- 
velop sexually too quickly do not make 
the best producers or breeders ordi- 
narily. Such chickens come into pro- 
duction before they reach maturity, lay 
small eggs, and remain small in size. 
If production can be held up for a 
few weeks until pullets become larger and put on more 
flesh, larger and more eggs as well as healthier fowls 
will result. 





To prevent early sexual maturity, feed young stock 
all the scratch grain they will eat. It will pay to leave 
scratch grain before them in hoppers all the time. 
Laying mash should not be fed until heavy production 
is desired. 


Pullets that come into production before October ! 
are likely to take a partial or complete molt before 
January. However, fall eggs bring a good price and 
such pullets should show a good fall profit. After the 
fall molt they will come back into production and lay 
good hatching eggs and show profitable late winter and 
early spring production. 


By using artificial lights to lengthen days in the late 
fall the molt can be stopped or reduced greatly. 


Daily wet mash should not be given to pullets uniess 
it is heavy with corn and low in protein. 

Be sure pullets have oyster shell and grit available 
at all times. Feed green feed at least once daily. 

Milk should be given when available. 


Pullets that have a tendency to lay on the floot 
should be caught and placed on the nest. 


A dose of Epsom salts once or twice a month, using 
¥%4 to 1 pound of salts to each 100 chickens, will help to 
keep them in condition. Salts should be administe 
in a wet mash. 

We would also recommend the use of sulphur. If 
chickens have had sulphur, we would continue to us 
1%4 pound to each 100 pounds of mash. If they have 
never had sulphur, we would use one pound to © 4 
100 pounds of mash until about the first of Februari 
when it can be reduced to one-half this again. “3 


J. H. WOODS 
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Florida’s Future Farmers 


Department of Vocational Agriculture 
Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


State Director of Vocational Education for Georgia 





HE farm boys in the 

high schools of Florida 
who are studying voca- 
tional agriculture have a 
live, wide-awake organi- 
zation of their own called 
the Future Farmers of 
Florida. This associa- 
tion is a part of the F. F. 
A—Future Farmers of 
America. 


During the summer 
these boys got together 
in a convention at Gaines- 
ville and made plans for the coming year. 
Among other things they decided to send 
delegates to Kansas City to the American 
Royal Live Stock Show and the second 
annual F. F. A. congress, which will meet 
at the same time. 


At the summer meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, Gray 
Miley, Plant City; vice-president, Maxie 
D. Walker, Aucilla; secretary, William 
L. Deue}, Maitland; treasurer, Reuben 
Reams, Aucilla; reporter, Marshall Wat- 
kins, Knights; and advisor, George N. 
Wakefield, Plant City. 


The President 


HAT kind of a boy is selected as 

president of a state organization of 
Future Farmers? What kind of a young 
Man so merits the confidence of his 
friends? These are interesting questions, 
and prompted me to seek the answers. 

Gray Miley has lived on a farm all his 
life. From the time that he was 12 years 
old his father has let him grow crops of 
his own. In this way he has developed 
Initiative and self-reliance. 

Gray made a great record as a 4-H 
club boy. In 1927 he was state champion 
corn grower in Florida. This honor car- 
ried a scholarship of $150 to the Univer- 
sity of Florida. In addition in 1929 Gray 
Won a bankers’ scholarship of $100. 

At the summer meeting of the F. F. F., 
Gray, who was president of his local 
chapter, was elected as the first president 
of the state organization. He was one of 
tight boys to receive the “Florida Plant- 
tr” degree, and this fall will go to Kan- 
sas City to represent his state. 

“The F. F. A.,” said Gray, “is a great 
ganization. I wish that boys from other 
States would write me about their chap- 


S fers,” ’ 


Other Officers 


AXIE D. Walker, vice-president of 
the F. F. F., was a member of the 
stock judging team at the Tampa fair 
os won state championship, and inci- 
wel a free trip to Kansas City for 
ether of these boys, T. A. Tread- 


William L. Deuel, who lives with his 
Eomother, has made a splendid record. 
Was on the basis of his worth while 
*complishments that he was elected state 
Meretary of the Future Farmers of 






STATE OFFICERS 
FUTURE FARMERS 
OF FLORIDA 


Top row, left to right: 
| George N. Wakefield, advi- 
i sor; Gray Miley, president; 
: Marshall Watkins, reporter. 


Below, Wm. L. Deuel, sec- 


retary. 


Florida and awarded the 
; “Planter” degree for the 
farming work that he has 
done during the past few 
years. William is a suc- 
cessful stockman and gardener. 

Reuben Reams, who was elected to keep 
the money for the F. F. F., organization, 
is probably the youngest boy in the coun- 
try to hold a “Planter” degree. The 
money necessary to entitle Reuben to win 
this honor at the age of 15 was made 
from hogs for which he grew his own 
feed. In his school work, Reuben has an 
average grade of 90 in all his subjects, 
and was the high man in the state stock 
judging contest at the South Florida Fair. 


Marshall Watkins, who was elected as 
reporter, tells me that there are 80 boys 
in the Future Farmer chapter in his 
school. These boys are going to have a 
camp of their own on some lake. Mar- 
shall says that this past summer he had 
three-quarters of an acre in pepper as a 
part of his project. From this field he 
sold $165 worth of peppers and had not 
finished picking when the fly came along 
and he had to destroy the entire re- 
mainder of the crop. 


George N. Wakefield, who was elected 
as state advisor to the Future Farmer or- 
ganization of Florida, has helped the 
boys from the beginning. He aided in 
starting the local chapters at Fort White, 
Turkey Creek, and Springhead schools; 
he is an honorary member of the Plant 
City chapter; wrote the ceremonies for 
the installation of officers; and helped 
to prepare and publish the “handbook” of 
the Florida association of vocational boys. 


Program for 1929-30 


HE state program for the F. F. F., as 
set up at the state convention includes 
the following aims :— 


1. To have all vocational boys in the or- 
ganization; 

2. Every chapter to carry on 
erative effort; 

3 Every school to have a summer camp or 
a farm tour; 

4. Fifty thousand dollars saved or produc- 
tively invested by the members before they 
hold their next annual convention. 


some codp- 


The progress made by these Florida 
boys with their organization of voca- 
tional farm boys is typical of what is tak- 
ing place in all parts of the country. The 
work of the F. F. A., with which all these 
state units .are afhliated, is divided into 
eight activities which cover all phases of 
vocational instruction, community leader- 
ship, thrift, and last but not least, recrea- 


tion. 
oa 
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COLORFUL..COMPACT 
AS MODERN AS TOMORROW 


¢ 
XK This is the first showing of 
the newest oil range—made by the 
oldest manufacturer in America. 
The stove of tomorrow, ready for 
you today. 

It is a gleaming enameled beauty 
in Ming Green, Old Ivory and 
Black; the modern colors, so subtle 
in tone that you will never tire of 
them. And this range will last for 
long years. The oven is built in as 
an integral part of the range. 

Observe that there are five large 
burners, yet so arranged that the 
stove occupies lessspace inthe kitch- 
enthan the usual four-burner stove. 

The short, wick-less burners 
operate on the Florence principle 
of focused heat; intense heat that 
is concentrated right on the bottom 


of the cooking vessel and not wasted 
in the kitchen. 

The oven has two burners and 
will give any degree of heat you 
wish— up to over 650 degrees. Note 
especially the side wall oven ther- 
mometer. This is of the latest de- 
sign and has exceptional accuracy. 

Ask at hardware, furniture or de- 
partment store to see this new range 
(model FR-51). Because of our 
modern factories and mass produc- 
tion, the cost will surprise you by 
its reasonableness. 

Send us your name so we can mail 
a copy of our free booklet, “Shorter 
Kitchen Hours.” Although off the 
press before the FR-51 was ready, 
it contains many practical house- 
hold hints and some capital recipes. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 


Department 145, Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities and Dealers Everywnere 


FLORENCE 





QUILT PIECES 


Bright new pieces. Large Sizes. Big 2 lb. roll only 69c. 
Dandy premium FREE with order for 4 rolls at $2.60. 
Pay postman amount, plus postage. Literature FREE. 


LEVON-DEAN COMPANY, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


WHEN— 
YOU order from advertisements in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer you can depend on getting 
a square deal. 








Half Seed Half Lint 
Brand of the genuine 
Summerour's Half and Half 
Cotton Seed bred in Georgia 





NOW is the time to place your order for 


SUMMEROUR’S 


HALF AND HALF | 


COTTON SEED 


produce “The most wonderful cotton 
the world has ever known” 
Write for booklet and price list to 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
crisinater of Hilf and Hal Coven) ‘BOX 18 Norcross, Georgia 








FREE TRIAL 


razor 
made by us especially fer Dixte razors will 
best razor we have produced In 20 years. Try 


P. oO. 











a 


send us $2.50—if you don’t want ft, return to us. 
be razor. 


postpaid, if buy the 
en Joclde foo" youreat 


DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION CITY, GA. 
Send razer on consignment for free trial, I will buy it 


or return it to you in 10 days 7 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, September 30.— Dust 


. laden curtains are as unbecoming 
to a room as a 
woman. 


soiled collar is to a 
Choose materials for curtains 
that can be washed 
frequently, so that 
your rooms will al- 
ways be dainty. 
Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 1—A delicious 
cake filling is made 


by whipping two 
whites of eggs to a 
stiff froth, and 
then adding 1 cup 





of grated raw ap- 
ple and 1 cup of sugar. 

Wednesday, October 2.—If you have 
many headaches go to see a good oculist 
afid find out whether you need properly 
fitted eyeglasses. Overwork, worry, in- 
digestion, and decayed teeth are other 
causes of headaches. 

Thursday, October 3—Glue spilled on 
white material can usually be removed 
by soaking the place in equal parts of hot 
water and vinegar. Rinse in clear water. 

Friday, October 4—When taking a 
plate to any public place it is a good’ idea 
to write your name on a bit of adhesive 
plaster and stick it to the bottom. 

Saturday, October 5.—Silks showing 
tweed patterns are new and good looking 
for autumn frocks. 

Sunday, October 6.— 

“Yesterday 

Has slipped away; 

God has got tomorrow. 

Take today and do your part, 

As your part is given— 

That's the way to gladness, heart; 

That’s the road to Heaven.” 
—Nancy Byrd Turner. 


[A MARKET FOR YOUR WARES. 





E RECEIVE many, many letters 

asking us where to sell hooked rugs, 
baskets, quilts, baby clothes, and a dozen 
other handmade articles. In order to help 
our readers find a market for their prod- 
ucts we wrote to the various chambers of 
commerce in most of the large cities and 
the popular resort towns of the South and 
asked for lists of reliable gift shops and 
women’s exchanges. Each has given us 
from four to a dozen names, making sev- 
eral hundred possible purchasers or agents 
in all. Of course, we have no means of 
knowing which ones offer the best outlet 
for vour particular product. Some are 





Sepeeeigois 
Looahesh nedpilipeapcnntiy 


aS rows 
(ourtesy of Better Homes in America. 


Above—Preparing a meal would be fun in 
the kitchen above, furnished and equipped 
by the Better Homes Committee of Alice 


Bell community, Tennessee Observe the 
linoleum on the table, the dish drainer, the 
tall stool, and the garbage pail whose cover 
opens by pressure of the foot 


Right.—Old furniture mended and refin- 
ished was used in this attractive room, 
shown at the right, for the Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, Better Homes Demonstration. No- 
tice the slip cover on the chair, the home- 
made dressing table, and the braided rugs. 


probably very much interested in get- 
ting really well made hooked rugs, while 
others have no sale for rugs but do 
have customers for pine needle baskets. 
Possibly some may have special work 
for which they would give orders if 
they could find skilled needlewomen 
upon whom they could rely. 

If you are interested in selling any 
sort of handwork and would like the list 
of gift shops and women’s exchanges that 
we have assembled, send four cents in 
stamps to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Women, and 
be sure to write your name and address 
plainly. 


Please do not ask us to recommend any 
particular shops for your products. Our 
suggestion is that you write first to those 
nearest your home and tell them what you 
have to sell, your prices, and any other 
details. 





APPLE TIME RECIPES | 





LL of us’ are accustomed to using 
apples in pie, sauce, and dumplings, 
but sometimes we forget the many other 
ways this delicious and wholesome fruit 
may be prepared. Here are a few rather 


THE PERFECT DINNER TABLE 

Left.—Dignity and beauty .are combined to 
make tnis dinner table perfect in every de- 
tail. The handsome damask cloth shows the 
vogue for delicate color in table linens for 
even the most formal occasions, and the pale 
green and white make a most effective back- 
ground for the flowers and the fine china, 
glass, and silver. The napkins match the 
cloth. 

Garden flowers are arranged effectively in 
a low bowl for the decoration. Each indi- 
vidual place is set according to the invari- 
able rule of forks to the left of the plate, 
knives, soup spoon, and oyster fork to the 
right. Of course the actual menu to be 
served decides whether all of these are 
necessary. Those pieces to be used first are 
farthest from the plate so that no one need 
feel any confusion. The glasses for iced 
tea, water, and fruit juice go to the right, 
the bread and butter plate to the left. 


The modern hostess avoids anything taw- 
dry in setting her table whether it be for a 
home meal or when guests are expected. 
Sne relies upon the flowers and the color 
and the design of the china, linen, silver, 
and glass to give interest and beauty. 




















unusual recipes for using apples not only 
for dessert but as part of main course :— 


Apple Muffins.—Two cups flour, 5 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 cup milk, 1 egg, 4 tablespoons melted 
fat, cooked and sweetened apple sauce. Sift 
the dry ingredients. Add the milk and the 
beaten egg, and mix well. To this add the 
melted fat. Drop spoonfuls of the mixture 
separately in greased muffin tins. Add 1 ta- 
blespoon apple sauce to each muffin, and then 
cover the sauce with the muffin mixture. Bake 
from 25 to 30 minutes in a moderately hot 
oven. This recipe makes 1 dozen muffins. 


Apple Rings and Bacon.—Select firm, tart 


apples. Wash and core but do not peel the 
apples. Cut them in rings or slices about %4 


inch thick. Place the rings in a frying pan 
(do not crowd them) with a small amount of 
bacon fat and sprinkle them with brown su- 


gar. Add just enough boiling water to cover 
the rings. Cover the pan and cook the ap- 
ples until tender, browning them on both 
sides. Lift them onto a hot platter, and serve 


them with a border of crisp bacon. 
Apple-Ham Casserole.—Select a slice of ham 
e 














1 inch thick, rub well with brown sugar, and 
place in a baking dish. Stick 2 cloves in the 
ham and add 1 tablespoon of onion juice, 
Peel, core, and quarter tart apples. Cover the 
ham with the apples. Sprinkle with 4 table- 
spoons of brown sugar and add 1 tablespoon 
of butter, cut in bits. Add 1 cup of boiling 
water and bake in a covered, dish until the 
meat is tender. 


Hot Apple Sandwich.—Cover a slice of toast- 
ed bread with a thick layer of heavy apple 
sauce. Place two slices of bacon on top of 
the sauce, and put in a hot oven until the 
bacon is crisp. Serve at once. 


Rice and Apple Pudding.—One cup boiled 
rice, 2 large, tart apples, % cup stewed prunes 
cut in small pieces, % cup brown sugar, 2 
tablespoons butter, % teaspoon salt, ™% tea- 
spoon vanilla. Combine the ingredients and 
turn them into a greased baking dish. Cover 
with buttered crumbs. To 1 cup of milk add 
1 beaten egg, and pour this over the mixture, 
Bake in a covered dish 30 to 40 minutes. 
Serve with thin cream. 


Apple Sauce Spice Cake—One cup sugar, 4% 
cup fat, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon 
nutmeg, % teaspoon cloves, % teaspoon all- 
spice, % teaspoon salt, 1 cup thick, unsweet- 
ened apple sauce, 1% cups flour, 4 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 egg, % cup English walnuts, 
chopped. Cream the fat and sugar, and add 
the apple sauce and the beaten egg. Mix 
and sift the dry ingredients, add the nuts, and 
combine the mixtures, mixing them thorough- 


ly. Bake in a loaf in a moderate oven. If 
preferred, the cake may be baked in two 
layers. 


Apple Punch.—One quart apple juice, 1 cup 
pineapple juice, juice of 1 lemon, % cup of 
sugar, 4 or 5 sprays crushed mint. Mix all 
ingredients well together. Serve cold or with 
chipped ice. 


Apple Taffy.—Two cups sugar, 1 teaspoon 
vinegar, % cup apple juice, 1 tablespoon but- 
ter. Mix all ingredients except the butter, 
and cook to the crack stage. Add the butter 
and turn the mixture into a buttered plate. 
When enough to handle pull it until 
white and glossy. 


cool 
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Courtesy of Better Homes in America. 


| 
"THE KITCHEN CUTLERY | 
l “eee 
WY fests did you have for refresh- 
ments?” Mrs. Wilson asked Jane 
on her return from an afternoon party. 





“Tea and cakes and the most delicious 
sandwiches I ever ate,” Jane told her with 
enthusiasm. “They were wafer thin af 
yet the bread was sliced perfectly ev 
enly.” 

“Then the person who made them had 
a good bread ‘knife,” observed Grandpa 
looking up from his book. “I’ve just been 
reading about cutlery and I find that for 
the sake of efficiency, comfort, and gem 
eral family happiness the home kitche® 


should be equipped with a proper assort- 


ment of knives.” 
‘ 


“We have a butcher knife and 2 partly 
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' ° Rood paring knives, a bread knife 


knife but that’s about all,” admitted Mrs. 
Wilson. 

“And they are both as dull as the vil- 
lage simpleton because they were made 
of cheap steel in the beginning,” Grandpa 
told her with his usual frankness. “And 
the little knife turns in its handle.” 

“That’s so,” Jane said. “But how does 
one know a good knife from a poor 
one?” 

“The average purchaser cannot tell by 
looking at it whether the quality of the 
steel is good but he or she can notice 
whether the maker has built up a worth 
while reputation and whether he adver- 
tises in reliable papers,”’ her grandfather 
told her. “ In general, cutlery should look 
substantial, show careful workmanship 
and attractive finishing. When it comes 
to the way the blade is ground it is fairly 
simple to know whether it has been cor- 
rectly done or not. Let me quote from a 
little booklet on cutlery: ‘First, looking 
at the back of the knife, the thickness of 
the blade should be ground tapering from 
handle to point. This establishes what is 
known as the spring of the blade. A 
blade so tapered, upon being bent, will 
take a curve from the point to about one- 
half to three-quarters the length of the 
blade, while the rest of the blade remains 
rigid and does not strain the handle fas- 
tenings. 

“*A blade not so tapered will curve its 

Right.—An old hat box, no matter how un- 
attractive, may be transformed into an or- 
namental box with the aid of fancy paper. 
Glass, tin, and paper boxes may all be beau- 
tified in the same way. 


Below.—Attractive portfolios and book cov- 
ers easily made by using two pieces of beaver 
board the size desired and covering both in- 
side and outside with wall paper. 


—Photos Courtesy Russia Cement Co. 


entire length and naturally will tend to 
loosen the strongest handle. Second, the 
blade should be ground so as to form a 
flat sided wedge from back to edge. This 
8ives the best cutting surface and makes 
it easy to keep the edge sharp. 


“Here is an effective way in which to 
test a properly edged knife. Ask the cut- 
lery salesman to give you a piece of pa- 
Per. Hold the edge of the paper in a po- 
sition facing you. If you can cut it easi- 
ly about an inch away from the hand 
Which holds the paper, your knife is prop- 
erly sharpened for use.’ ” 

“That's mighty interesting,” said Mrs. 
Wilson. “T believe that every kitchen 
should have at least a butcher knife for 
ttimming, boning, or cutting up meat, a 
slicing knife, a kitchen table knife for 
spreading butter on sandwiches and toast, 
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with a special edge, and a spatula: with a 
flexible blade. I should like to have these 
with colored handles to match the rest of 
my small equipment and I certainly wish 
the blades to be of stainless steel.” 


“You've forgotten the knife sharpen- 
er,” said Grandpa. “That’s a mighty im- 
portant thing, for the best knives must 


be kept sharp.” 





‘THE TALE OF TWO BROTHERS: 


HIS is the story of two brothers. One 
was named Henry. The other was 
named James. Henry grew up and mar- 
ried and bought himself a farm. James 
grew up and married and bought himself 
a farm. 





aR: 


The neighbors said, “Henry’s wife is 
lucky. He has a poet’s soul.” 


Yes, Henry had a poet's soul. He sat 
in the kitchen and said to his wife, “My 
dear, I adore you. You are as beautiful 
as a bird, as graceful as = 





“We haven’t any kindling,” his wife 
would interrupt to say. 


Henry’s poetic soul would be hurt. He 
would go away. His wife would chop 
the wood. 


But Henry’s poetry persisted. Another 
day he lay down under a tree while his 
wife boiled the clothes in an iron pot. 
“My dear, I love you,” he said. “You 
are—” 


“Since you haven't anything to do, 
could you put up a clothesline?” she ask- 
ed him. 






Henry was too hurt to answer. 

Time passed. Henry began to say as 
he sat on the porch and watched his wife 
carry the water from the well. “My dear, 
you are no longer as beautiful as you 
were. I love beauty. Make yourself 
beautiful again for me.” 


But his wife didn’t hear him. She was 
scrubbing the rough boards of the kitch- 
en floor. 

James did not have a poet’s soul. James 
was practical. 


As he wiped the dishes he would say 
to his wife, “My dear, you need an oil 
range. We'll buy one next time we go 
to town.” 

And his wife knew that he loved her. 

Another day as he turned the wringer 
he said, “My dear, an electric washing 
machine would save you much labor. 
We'll get one.” 

And his wife knew that he thought 
her beautiful. 

Still another day he said, “My dear, I 
have arranged to put in running water 
and electric lights.” 

And his wife knew that he adored her 
more and more. 


She told the neighbors, 


“Kind words alone may break one’s bones, 
But love and labor savers cannot harm me.” 





THE NEW PAPER CRAFT 


VERY woman and girl is interested 
in making attractive articles for her 
own home, for gifts, and for sale. By 
means of the new paper craft a world of 











Above—An imitation parchment shade is 
not expensive and becomes distinctly mod- 
ern when decorated with bright colored pa- 
per A piece of left over wall paper may 
convert a tin waste basket into a thing of 
beauty. 


simple articles to be found around the 
house or that may be bought for a few 
cents can be converted into objects of 
real beauty. It takes no particular skill, 
but it is necessary to work neatly. 

A very attractive portfolio is made just 
using two pieces of beaver board the size 
desired and covering both inside and out- 
side with wall paper. 

In applying wall paper to beaver board, 
moisten the back of the wall paper with 
a damp sponge and squeeze glue on the 
moistened surface and with the damp 
sponge spread on the glue evenly. Cut 
the paper used on the outside of the cov- 
ers about two inches larger than the sur- 
face to be covered, thus allowing for fold- 
ing in. 

Smooth out all wrinkles and press the 
extra amount to a glued line on the in- 
side. Use a larger designed paper on the 
inside. Cut the paper one-fourth of an 
inch smaller all around than the covers, 
moisten the paper, spread.on glue, and 
apply paper, smoothing out all wrinkles. 

For added ‘decoration apply a decora- 
tive print. Finish with one or two coats 
of shellac. Punch holes in the two cov- 
ers, through which thread cord and tie. 

Small book covers may be made of a 
variety of materials. Cut a newspaper 
pattern of the book cover, allowing an 
extra amount at both ends of the cover 
so that the book may fit in as it were 
to pockets. 

Fancy batik papers make lovely cov- 
ers. Just ordinary brown wrapping pa- 
per .krinkled and pressed with a hot iron, 
and cretonne work into most attractive 
covers. 

In the case of the brown paper cover, 
squeeze sepia oil paint in spots on the 
brown paper and rub into the surface. 
This will give the paper an “age” look 
and is most attractive. 

In applying paper be sure to use the 
best quality of liquid glue and if the pa- 
per is light weight dilute the glue half 
and half with water and apply with a 
paint brush. If the paper is heavy use 
the glue full strength and spread on the 
back of the paper with a paint brush. 


If you would like more detailed direc- 
tions for making the other articles shown 
in the pictures write to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 
The Progressive Farmer, and she will be 
glad to send them to you. Kindly enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
your request. 
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Little Recipes/r Little Cooks 


Read this about Betty! 


ITTLE Betty is a real girl. She 

lives on a real farm. Her moth- 

er is a real mother, one who, 
instead of pushing Betty aside be- 
cause she gets in her way, becomes 
a real teacher by giving Betty lit- 
tle recipes for making real things. 
These little recipes call for smaller 
quantities of everything so that 
Betty won’t be wasting too much 
if she should happen to make a 
mistake. Betty is fortunate in that 
her mother has had special train- 
ing in diet and nutrition but she 
is fortunate above all in that her 
mother is willing to take the trou- 
ble to help Betty learn to cook. 


























The Progressive Fa 


I am going to tell other little girls how to cook lots of 
good things—just like my mother has told me! 


This is the first of a great, long series of these full page recipes for little girls. 


If you have never learned 


to cook, or mother has been too busy to help you, be sure to read every word on this page, for you 


will enjoy it. 


Dear Little Cooks: 


Of course I have helped mother at the cooking 
ever since I was big enough to stand on a chair 
by the mixing board and tease for bread dough 
for biscuit. I wasn’t much help, I guess, and the 
biscuits were more like bullets when I had them 
baked but it was fun. 


Mother was quite patient and willing to let me 
too, unless she was just awfully busy and then I 
had to wait till next time with my cooking. 


Daddy helped with my cooking too by bringing 
in pigeon eggs for my baking. They were just 
right for the little recipes I used because they 
were about one-fourth the size of a regular hen’s 
egg and one-fourth was the size of recipe mother 
usually gave me. 


After I have tried the little recipe a few times, 
mother gives me the family sized recipe and then 
I can make enough for all of us. Daddy is always 
SO pleased when I make muffins for his supper. 


So many girls would like to learn to cook, but 
mother says often they can not because their 
mothers are afraid they wouldn’t have good luck 
and the sugar and but- 
ter and all the other 
good things they used 
would be wasted. 













So I thought maybe 
I could send my little 
recipes to the girls 
who read the Chil- 
dren’s Page and per- 
haps they could have 
as much fun cooking 
as I do. 


This is just a kind of 
a get-acquainted let- 
ter and just one real 
little recipe for you to 
try. Ce 


Remember TI. will 
have some more things 
for you to try in just 
four weeks. Watch for i 
them! 








To Mothers 
of Little Cooks 


IS week we are beginning some simple 
lessons in cookery for the girls who 
read the Children’s Page. These lessons 

are intended to help busy mothers who would 
like to teach their daughters to cook and yet 
find it hard to take the time for it. 


The recipes will be small in order that the 
beginners’ failures (for we must expect there 
will be a few) will not be too expensive. The 
larger recipe will be given too so that as soon 
as results with the small recipe justify, the 
little cook may be allowed to try making 
enough for the family. 


With three little daughters, all eager to try 
their hand at cooking, it has taken some time 
and a iot of patience to let them, but now that 
the oldest (eleven) has mastered enough 
simple dishes so that she can be trusted to 
prepare a meal alone when it is necessary, I 
feel that it has been worth while. 


Having learned to do some of the more 
simple things a little girl has a good founda- 
tion upon which to build a more thorough 
knowledge of cookery almost certain to be 
very useful to her later on. She finds 
pleasure in such cookery lessons and in addi- 
tion her mother soon begins to receive divi- 
dends on the time and patience she has 
invested. 

So we ask you, mothers, 
to be interested and to help 
these little cooks in order 
that they may get as much 
fun and benefit as possible 
from these lessons. 


— Mrs.R. C. Dahlberg, 
Betty’s Mother. 








A Scrap Book for You Betty wants you to save every one of these pages of 


Little Recipes for Little Cooks, so she has asked us to 


fix up a dandy scrapbook that you can easily paste them into. 


We have them all ready and have 


put in a lot of other things that will help you in learning to cook and bake as you take these lessons. 
a To get one, all you have to do is send us your name, address and age with ten cents or have Mother 
do it, and ask for one of Betty’s scrapbooks. We will send it to you in the first mail. Address your 


letter to Betty, care of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Alabama. 





Then watch for another one that will be ready by little Betty in just four weeks. 


A Nice Baked Apple 


There is an old saying about “An Apple a Day 
Keeps the Doctor Away” and so apples are one of 
the things we don’t economize on at our house, 
though there are lots of others that we do. 


Quite often mother lets me bake an apple for 
my school lunch and this is how I do it: First I 
Pick out a nice, smooth, sound looking apple, 
wash and dry it. Then I take out the core with 
an apple corer. Usually I bake my apple in 4 
small basin or pie plate and I put in just enough 
water to cover the bottom of this dish. Then 
I put in the apple. 


Into the hole where the core was I put sugar 
(white or brown) enough to fill it well and the 
apple is ready to put in the oven. I can’t tell 
you just how long to leave your apple in to bake 
because the kind of apple makes a differenee, 
some apples bake quicker than other kinds, and 
the heat of the oven counts too. Thirty minutes 
seems about right for most apples. 


When the apple has baked about long enough 
I test it to be sure before I take it out. I stick 
a fork or a toothpick into it and if it seems soft 
all through I know it is done. 


I like to put this plain baked apple on a pretty 
dish when I serve it and if I can have a spoonful 
of whipped cream for the top and a tiny bit of 
bright red jelly to drop in the center of the 
cream it looks just as pretty as can be. 


Next time I bake an apple I am going to ty 
something different. I shall stuff the hole in the 
middle with raisins or dates or figs because I like 
a change even with anything as good as baked 
apples. Once I surprised our family by filliné 
the hole in a plain baked apple with jam before 
I put on the cream. They all liked that. 


I have another recipe for next month, please 
watch for it. 

P. S. Mother says I ought to tell you to 7 
putting red cinnamon candies into the center in- 
stead of sugar and see how pretty and good that 
is. 
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A fitlle Sfevmon 
On Good Ffealth 


By fF. M.Reeistim, M.D. 


The Reducing Fad 
SIX BEST DOCTORS 
The six best doctors, anywhere— 


And no one can deny it— 
Are Doctors Sunshine, Water, Air 
Rest, Exercise, and Diet. 


The six will gladly you attend, 

If only you are willing; 

Your mind they’ll clear, your ills they’ll mend, 

And charge you not one shilling. 
—Kansas State Health Bulletin. 


N THE City of Pisa, Italy, is the far- 

famed leaning tower 179 feet high, the 
top of which is 16 or 17 feet “out of 
plumb” with its base. Many of us have 
seen pictures of it in 
the histories and 
geographies. The 
story goes that a his- 
tory lecturer asked 
his audience if any 
of them could tell 
him what makes the 
Tower of Pisa lean. 
“I don’t know,” 
promptly answered a 
corpulent lady, “if I did, I would take 
some myself.” 





REGISTER 


DR. 


There is now and has been for some 
time a “get slim” fad, especially among 
women who are sensitive about being ov- 
erly stout. From all the evidence of 
scientific men, no other conclusion can be 
reached but that this fad is one of the 
most harmful that has ever been started, 
as far as the health of the faddist is con- 
cerned. 

Advertising Fakes.—All the adver- 
tisements one sees offering this or that 
medicine or appliance for reducing fat 
people are pure fakes and the most of 
them are really dangerous. If you are 
extremely fat, see a doctor, for you pos- 
sibly have some trouble with your glandu- 
lar system and need individual treatment. 
One thing will make one person fat and 
another thing another person fat. Each 
case must be treated individually. We see 
big billboards and other advertising de- 
vices telling us to reach for this or that 
to make us thin instead of a sweet 
which will make us fat. Sweets are all 
right in moderation and nothing will ever 
take their place, for as a matter of fact a 
certain amount of sugar helps to burn up 
excessive fat. 

The Need of Fat.—Everybody needs 
a certain amount of fat for fuel pur- 
poses. When we overwork or overplay 
we need some fat for fuel to furnish ex- 
tra energy. We also need fat to pad the 
nerves. Fat people are rarely nervous: 
Their nerves are covered and padded so 
that noise or a breath of air does not 
make them nervous. Fat is needed to a 
certain extent to keep the muscles and in- 
testines in place. Fat is needed for aes- 
thetic purposes. There is no beauty in 
skin and bones. Lines must run in grace- 
ful curves in order to be beautiful. 


Playing Into the Hands of Disease.— 
The monster of tuberculosis is being fed 
fat on this reducing fad of the young 
women of today. Thousands are coming 
down daily with tuberculosis or with some 
nervous or neurotic condition on account 
of this “get thin” fad. The first thing to 

done by the doctor into whose hands 
these deluded people fall is to feed them. 
They are weighed carefully from time to 
time to note their gain. If they gain in 
Weight rapidly their cure is rapid; if they 
gain in weight slowly, in like manner 
their cure is retarded. 

Let us hear what the Scripture saith :— 


farennre, came up ot of the river seven well 
yet = and fat fleshed; and they fed in 
hola Seven other kine came up after 
flesh _ of the river, ill favored and lean- 

ed. And the ill favored and lean-fleshed 


ki . 
oy did eat up the seven well favored and 
fat kine,” 


Ray above happened many centuries 
80 in Egypt. If we do not hurry and 


3 ,_ Bet away from this get-thin-at-any-price 


fad, our well-favored and fat-fleshed will 
be eaten up by the ill favored and lean 
and by the diseases that feed on the lean 
and poorly nourished. And there will be 
a famine in our land as far as good health 
goes. 

Diet Slogans for Fat and Lean— 
The passing of reducing diet lists around 
and everybody using the same reducing 
diet is not a safe or wholesome proced- 
ure. We may be leaving out the very 
thing that individually we need the most. 
There is one safe general rule as to 
diet, and this applies to fat as well as 
thin people: Do not each too much. 


But there is such a thing as eating too 
little and thus starving ourselves through 
a false notion about “reducing.” Think 
of it! A few grains of wheat, or corn, 
or rice fluffed up makes a meal for the 
young woman who is trying to keep a 
slim and fatless figure! There is no doubt 
that this fad of thousands of young 
women eating next to nothing is impair- 
ing the natural vitality of their youth and 
through such impairment is paving the 
way for the onslaught of disease. 

Here is the right sort of slogan for the 
lean: “Let’s put on flesh.” 

And here is a good and wise slogan for 
the stout: “Let’s endure the fat we have, 
rather than fly to thinness we know not 


of.” 


| ALABAMA COWS MAKE. - | 
| RECORDS | 








=_ es ae er 
rFIFFA’S Raleigh’s Dorothy 690017, a 

purebred Jersey cow owned by Rob- 
ert Jemison, Jr., of Birmingham, has 
completed an official production test in 
which she yielded 574.74 pounds of but- 
terfat and 9,951 pounds of milk in 365 
days. Dorothy was started on this test 
when she was 3 years and 3 months of 
age and with this record qualified for the 
Register of Merit of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club. 

Bertie May Clover 556495, another 
purebred Jersey owned by Mr. Jemison, 
has completed an official production test 
in which she yielded 442.47 pounds of 
butterfat and 10,498 pounds of milk in 
361 days. Clover was started on this test 
when she was 6 years and 2 months of 
age and with this record qualified for the 
Register of Merit of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club. 

Noble’s ‘Maid’s Carrie 632525, a pure- 
bred Jersey cow owned by Mrs. King 
Pharr, of Catherine, has completed an- 
other official production test in which she 
vielded 469.43 pounds of butterfat and 
8,902 pounds of milk in 305 days, on 
three milkings a day. Carrie was started 
on this test when she was just five years 
of age and with this record qualified for 
the Register of Merit of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club. 


' COTTON NOW USED IN ROAD 
| CONSTRUCTION 


1 } 
a IS pointed out in Domestic Com- 

merce that in addition to the use of 
highway markers of narrow cotton sheet- 
ing, the use has also begun of cotton 
cleavage cloth in highway construction 
work. A waterproofed layer of cloth is 
laid over the cement base or foundation 
and the upper portion of the road molded 
to it. This forms a cleavage plane be- 
tween surface and foundation, so that 
when repairs are necessary the top layer 
of the roadway can be removed without 
disturbing the foundation. It is estimated 
that this new use will open up a new 
market for 5,000,000 yards of cotton cloth 
in the next five vears. 

Another new use is that of using a 
heavy cotton fabric with tar, asphalt, and 
sand for the cheap and quick improve- 
ment of earth roads for light traffic. This 
also promises an outlet for a_ similar 
large quantity of cotton cloth. 

I. W. DICKERSON. 


Editor’s Note.—We are more strongly 
in favor of good roads than ever. 
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in every package of these richly 
nourishing oats—the kind your family 
loves for its flavor 


Now cooks in 2% to 5 minutes 


ERE’S a vigor breakfast in-a- 
hurry. Ask your grocer for 
Quick Mother’s Oats (China Brand). 
Cooks in half the time of coffee, faster 
than eggs, no longer than plain toast. 
Now start your family’s day right with 
a steaming hot breakfast of uncom- 
pared deliciousness. 

Same plump oats as Regular 
Mother’s, the kind you've always 
known. Only prepared to cook faster. 
Same delicious rich tang—the full- 
flavored oats that make the old-style 
strengthening porridge, grownups and 
children alike love. 

And in every package you get a 
fine piece of china—just likea gift! A 
beautiful piece of something you need, 
useful, attractive, and in good taste. 


Valuable coupon in each box 


Note, too, every package contains a 
coupon good for fine premiums. Send 
stcard for lovely illustrated catalog. 
here are hundreds of things—silver- 
ware, jewelry, books, toys, and utensils, 
that are yours for saving Mother’s Oats 
coupons. 

Start now to serve this wonder- 
ful breakfast to your family and bene- 
fit by the lovely china you get, 
and the valuable premium coupons 
every box contains. a 
Write today for com- lm = 
plete premium cata- / bs, 
log. Address Mother's ae” 
Coupon Department, 
Room 1708, 80 East 
Jackson St., Chicago, 
Illinois. . 





he 
Men be 
ine 


Mother's Oats 
China Brand 


Mother’s Oats comes in 2 styles, the Regular and 
Ouick Mother’s that cooks in 2% to 5 minutes 
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CTOBER and November are the best 

months for planting bulbs for late 
winter and early spring blooms. To se- 
cure best results, whether planted in pots 
or in the open, the 
planting must be 
carefully done. High 
class bulbs cannot 
produce the best 
blooms if they are 
indifferently handled 
and planted. The fol- 
lowing pointers 
therefore should 
prove helpful. 

1. When planting 
bulbs in pots place so the. tip of the bulb 
is just under the surface of the soil. If 
old pots are used, wash them thoroughly 
and if new ones are used, soak thorough- * 
ly in water before putting in the soil. 
Place plenty of drainage material in the 
bottom of the pots, using broken pieces 
of pots, plates, brickbats, or small rocks. 
A rich loamy soil with a small amount 
of sharp sand mixed with it is desirable. 
After planting, put the pots in a dark, cool 
place for five to seven weeks, or if such 
place is not available, they may be buried 
in the ground so the top of the pot is 
covered a few inches. Do not crowd the 
bulbs in the pot. For one large hya- 
cinth bulb a 4-inch pot is the right size. 
For four or five bulbs use a 6- to 8-inch 
one. 

2. When planting in the open put the 
hyacinths and narcissus four to six inches 
deep, depending on the size of the bulbs, 
the larger the deeper. Tulips should be 
about three inches deep. After planting 
in the open, water thoroughly if the soil 
is dry, and cover with well rotted and 
finely pulverized stable manure. Do not 
mix the manure directly with the soil, as 
if the bulbs come in contact with it this 
may cause decay. In planting do not 
push the bulbs down in the soil, but open 
up the hole with a trowel or hand and 
place the bulb in it. If it is pushed down 
in the soil by hand the result will be a 
packed soil directly under it, which is 
undesirable. 

3. When planting in the open the large 
growing bulbs like hyacinths and nar- 
cissus should be planted five to seven 
inches apart and the smaller growing ones 
like tulips, jonquils, etc., three and a half 
to four inches. More distance than this 
can be given if desired, but as a general 
rule a better effect will be secured if 
planted about these distances apart than 
if strung out more. 

4. In preparing soil for bulbs, spade 
up and pulverize thoroughly. Hand rake, 
and if planting in a bed, leave the center 
a little higher than the edge in order to 
provide drainage. If planting in the bor- 
ders, it is equally important that the 
ground be well pulverized. 


5. Plant bulbs where the sun will reach 
them most of the day, as they will not 
do their best in a shady place. By plant- 
ing on the south side or such place as 
provides protection from the north wind, 
earlier blooms will result. 

6. For very early blooms, plant a few 
crocus. They are small and should there- 
fore be set only about two inches deep 
and two inches apart. Group a couple 
of dozen or more of them in the borders 
or other places where desired. They will 
die down early in the spring and come 
back year after year. Where desired, 
they may be planted directly in the lawn, 
but usually the best results are secured 
by planting them in groups about the 
borders and in the corners. 

7. For the earliest of all blooms, put 
in a few snowdrop bulbs, either in the 
borders or out in the middle of the lawn. 
Because of its extreme earliness it is 
very much liked. 

8. Another of the small bulb flowers 
that is liked and that is very pretty is the 
freesic. It not only lends itself well to 


L. A. NIVEN 


By: L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


planting in clumps in borders and in beds 
in the open, but is excellent for forcing 
in pots. For the sake of variety and ear- 
liness, as well as its beauty, plant a few 
of them. 

9. In deciding what bulbs to plant, do 
not overlook the lily. Plant seven to 
eight inches deep. Put a double handful 
of sand in the bottom of the hole where 
each bulb is to be planted, for drainage 
purposes. Lilies are especially desirable 
when grouped in borders. The Madonna 
lily is one of the most popular, although 
there are many other good varieties such 
as the Regal and Tiger. A sunny place 
is desirable, but the Regal seems to do 
about as well in shade as in the sun. 

10. Bulb planting would not be com- 
plete without some peonics. October is 
the time to plant them. While not one 
of the easiest flowering plants to grow, 
it is one of the prettiest and most de- 
sirable. It is especially important to 
avoid planting them too deep, 


to level up properly. As far as possible, 
handle the soil in such way as to leave 
it sloping from the house to provide 
drainage. 

4. Just before the last harrowing and 
hand raking is given, apply 2,000 pounds 
of a 4-8-4 or other high grade fertilizer 
broadcast and cut it in. Some may con- 
sider the. commercial fertilizer unneces- 
sary where the heavy application of sta- 
ble manure has been given, but te get the 
best results the fertilizer should be used. 
However, apply it only about a couple of 
weeks before the grass seed is to be 
sowed. 

5. If a crop of cowpeas is growing 
where the lawn is to be made, chop these 
to pieces before plowing under. Turn un- 
der vines at least four to six weeks be- 
fore seed is to be sowed. 

6. After the last harrowing, continue 
to rake by hand until the seedbed is per- 

fectly smooth and the soil 





as this is often the cause of 
failure to bloom. Cover in 
such way that the top of the 
crown will be only about two 
inches deep. Do not crowd 
them in the hole, but make it 
plenty large for the bulb to 
go in in its natural shape. 
Where one has peonies that 
have been planted for two 
years or more and they haven’t 
bloomed, too deep planting is 
likely the cause. In this case, 
dig them’ up now and reset. Do 
not disturb peonies, however, 
if they are blooming well. 





fine. Remember that no 
cultivation can be given after 
‘the seed is sowed and every 
effort should be made to have 
a seedbed that is perfect be- 
fore the seed is put in. 


7. For the Middle and Low- 
er South, éxcept in portions 
of Florida, South Texas, and 
the Coastal Plains regions, 
Bermuda should be the founda- 
tion grass. Use Bermuda roots. 
Streak off in rows 8 to 12 
inches wide’ and drop in the 
trench every six or eight 
inches a clump of Bermuda 








ll. The iris is an &cellent 

hardy flower that will come back year af- 
ter year and probably for the time and ef- 
fort expended will give more satisfaction 
than any other of the flowers of this class. 
It will do well in almost any kind of soil, 
but must be where it can get sunshine 
for best results. Plant this fall in groups 
along the borders, as it is here that it 
shows up to best advantage. 


12. By investing a few dollars and a 
little work in buying and planting the 
bulbs mentioned above, the home grounds 
and flower garden can be made a riot of 
bloom and things of beauty next spring 
and summer. 


How to Make a Lawn 


WANT to make a good lawn. Tell 
me how to do it.” 
If the following suggestions are carried 
out a good lawn may be produced any- 
where in the South. 


1. Remove all stumps, rocks, and the 
like. Then break the ground broadcast 
at least six to eight inches deep. Let this 
plowing be thoroughly done, because un- 
less a good seedbed is prepared good 
results cannot be expected. 


2. Put on a heavy application of well- 
rotted stable manure immediately after 
breaking, applying it at the rate of 40 to 
50 two-horse wagon loads per acre, or an 
inch or two deep. Be careful to select 
manure that has as little grass seed in it 
as possible. Get the well rotted if possi- 
ble. A thin coating of poultry or sheep 
manure should be added if it is available. 


3. Immediately after putting on the 
stable manure, harrow thoroughly with 
disk harrow, Cut it crossways two or 
three times so as to thoroughly chop up 
the manure and get it mixed with the 
soil. Continue to harrow every week or 
two, or after each rain. Hand rake after 
each harrowing so as to get out all rocks, 
sticks, and such. Harrow and rake so as 


sod or a few roots. Cover 
two or three inches deep and pack 
tightly by stepping on the roots with the 
feet. Then, sow English rye grass over 
the whole space. This will give a green 
winter lawn and the Bermuda a good 
summer and early fall lawn. 

8. In the Piedmont or hilly section of 
the South, the following mixture may be 
used. It is also good in the Upper South 
or mountainous sections :— 

20 pounds 


10 pounds 
20 pounds 


Kentucky bluegrass 

Redtop 

English rye grass 

9. Sow the seed in the upper part of 
the South during the latter part of Sep- 
tember to early October; in the Middle 
South, early in October, and in the Low- 
er South, October to early November. 
Most folks put it in too late, as usually 
they begin to prepare the ground a week 
or two after the seed should be sowed. 


Growing Pansy Plants for Sale 


URING early spring there is usually 

a good demand for pansy plants. 
Those who have a coldframe can easily 
pick up some pin money by growmg and 
selling them. Sow the seed during Oc- 
tober in a coldframe and as soon as they 
are up and have developed four leaves, 
transplant to new space, setting from four 
to five inches apart each way. In late 
winter transplant again, setting them eight 
to ten inches apart each way. These two 
transplantings will not only give addi- 
tional space, but will permit of complete 
development of both the root and leaf 
systems, thus giving large, stocky plants, 
for which the purchaser will be willing 
to pay a reasonable price. 

In the middle and lower part of the 
South these plants may be grown accord- 
ing to this method right out in the open. 
A coldframe is desirable, however, as this 
will enable one to produce probably a 
little better plant. If planted in the open, 
select a semi-protected place such as the 
south side of a building, fence, or other 
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Fall Bulbs Blossom Into Spring Flowers 


Now's the Time to Prepare for Them and for Beauty All About the Home 


place so as to give protection from 
cold north wind. Put brush or poul 
wire over plants and cover with lea 
or straw during real cold weather. 

About a week or two before the ple 
are to be sold it is a good plan to 
them up and set in 2- to 2%-inch flo 
pots, one to the pot. This is a lif 
trouble, but will make the plants more 
tractive to the customer and will bri 
more money. If put on the market 
this way they should bring retail, 8 to 
cents each or 60 cents a dozen in dozey 
lots. 

Seed sowed in October and handled in 
this way will produce plants very much 
superior to spring sowed seed. Plant ig 
very rich soil, whether in the open or ia 
a coldframe. 


Timely Flower Tips 


bee is the right time of year to d 
vide and reset the hardy perennial 
flowering plants, especially hardy phlox 
If this isn’t done every few years the re 
sult will be a great mass of plants that 
do not have sufficient room to properly 
develop, which leads to inferior blooms, 
Often the divided and reset plants will 
produce more and better blooms the first 
year. 

Feed the Mums.—Chrysanthemums 
need an abundance of plant food and mois 
ture at all times, and especially at this 
stage of their development. They should 
receive an abundance of readily available 
nitrogen until they start to bloom. Use 
a teaspoonful of nitrate of soda or other 
quickly available nitrogen to each plant, 
spreading it on the ground close to the 
stems and cultivating it in, or dissolving 
it in half a gallon to a gallon of water 
and applying it to the plant. Such an 
application should be given every 10 days 
until the blooms begin to appear. 

Kill Plant Lice With Tobacco Solu- 
tion—In late summer and early fall 
plant lice are especially bad on flowers, 
particularly chrysanthemums. The stand- 
ard remedy is nicotine sulphate, mix- 
ed in the proportion of one teaspoonful 
to a gallon of water in which enough soap 
has been dissolved to make a thick soap 
suds. Spray it on them, or if the lice 
are on just the tips of the plants and 
they can be bent over without breaking, 
stick the whole branch in the solution. 


Preparing Flowers for the Fair 


N gathering flowers to exhibit at a fait, 

considerable care should be taken if 
one is to make the best showing. Poorly 
developed or disfigured blossoms will usu- 
ally be disqualified by the judges. 

It is usually desirable to cut the exhibit 
blooms a day or two before the fait. 
With certain kinds this cannot be done. 
The peony can be picked as soon as the 
first petals begin to unfold. It will m 
crease in size and beauty when cut at 
this time, if kept in a dark, cool place mm) 
fresh water. Such flowers as the 
open quickly, and for this reason shows 
not be cut until just before they are @ 
be taken to the fair. Any other flowers” 
that open quickly this way should be 
only a few hours before one is ready @ | 
carry them to the fair. - 

Place the flowers ina partly filled bu x 
et of water immediately after cuttiMgy 
Do not crowd them, but put only a few it 
the bucket, making as many trips @ 
necessary to pick the blooms. Use 
water, but not ice water. 

When the flowers reach the fair and 
are being arranged in vases, cut 0 
an inch or so of the stem. Pick off | 
of the leaves that may have died si 
cutting. Cutting off a piece of the 
is necessary in order to keep the 
taking up water, and to keep the bloe 
at their best. If the stem isn’t cut 
the pores become clogged with trash 
the bloom wilts earlier than it other 
would. 
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Here’s a shotgun of the kind 
you’ve always admired — a 
double - barrel, hammerless 
gun—handsome in appearance 
—and quality-built through 
and through! 

How much would you expect 
to pay for such a gun? $100.007 
$75.00? That’s the usual price 
for a high-grade gun. 

But now you can get this gen- 
uine FOX-STERLINGWORTH 
-for twenty years a favorite 
with gun-wise sportsmen—for 
only $36.50! 

It’s a gun to be proud of in 
any company—built to last a 
lifetime. You can’t get any 
more service or satisfaction 
from a hundred-dollar gun. 
The STERLINGWORTH has 
fewer working parts than any 
other make of double-barrel 
hammerless gun—simplicity of 
design that results in accu- 
racy and long life. i 
It has a three-piece lock with 
nickel-steel hammer and fir- 
ing-pin COMBINED. 

It has a rotary taper bolt that 
automatically compensates for 
wear and prevents the gun 
from “shooting loose.” 

You have your choice of 12, 
16 or 20 gauge, with barrels 
2% to 32 inches in length and 
any boring you prefer. 


e } & 


The nearest FOX dealer will 
gladly let you examine this 
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I See By The Ads 


WANT you all to read the ads in this 
paper this week without me havin’ to 
write about them. [ just ain’t got time. 
With cotton standin’ wide open in the 





field and cowpeas 
ripe and ready to 
pick and with fod- 
der to pull on so 
much late corn I just 
ain't got time for 
nothin’. It looks like 
I’m goin’ to make 
about three times as 
much cotton this 


year as I did last and 
Marthy just can’t. be- 
gin to keep up. That’s 
the trouble about 
cotton, when you make a good crop you 
never can get it picked out. Then the 
weather will stay dry all summer and just 
about the time your cotton all gets open 
it sets in and rains a spell and ruins most 
of it. And all the time peas is gettin’ 
ripe and if you don’t get them picked 
they ruin on you. 

And that brings up another question. 
Do your women-folks like to pick peas? 
Marthy don’t take to it a tall and for the 
life of me I don’t know why. She does 
right well pickin’ cotton, but just let me 
mention about the peas ought to be pick- 
ed and she flies off the handle right now. 
Of course she knows it’s got to be done 
and goes ahead and does it, but you know 





BILL CASPER 






















































how women is. They always got to have 
their say. 

Well I’m through pullin’ fodder at last. 
That last piece of late corn wound me up. 
I got the prettiest lot of fodder I ever 
had in my life and the most of it. I wish 
you could see my barn loft and the stack 
in the far field. If it hadn’t been for the 
dry weather I believe I’d a had the best 
crop I ever made. But dry weather sure 
did cut some of it short. I’m beginnin’ 
to think that fool hired hand I got mixed 
up with wasted some of that last fertili- 
zer he bought without me knowin’ it on 
some of that corn. 


Well I’m proud I’m fixed for fodder. 
I know the editor of this paper don’t be- 
lieve in pullin’ fodder. I been a readin’ 
after him on that question a good many 
years. But I just wonder if he knows 
that most people pulls fodder because 
they ain’t got nothin’ else to do. And if 
they wants to pull fodder instead of goin’ 
fishin’ and not catching nothin’ is it any 
of his business? I see he says you don’t 
make as much corn. Well if you didn’t 
pull it you wouldn’t have no fodder at 
all, would you? Now which is worse, 
to pull fodder and not have quite so much 





corn or not to pull and not have no fod- 


der at all. I ask you that? As for mine 
I'd rather feed a little less corn with a 
good bundle of fodder. 


Land sakes! I see a shower comin’ and 
me with about a half a load of that last 
fodder down. I can’t write no more now: 
I got to get in the rest of that fodder if 
I can. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


Editor’s Note—We wonder why Bill 
doesn’t grow hay and try feeding 10 good 
ears of corn and an armful of hay instead 
of 10 light ears and a bundle of fodder. 
How about it, Bill, are your mules fat? 





| PATTERNS - | 
Two pat- 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, W cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our new fall and winter fashion magazine 
is now available. You will find it a great help 
in planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 
dren and in planning and making Christmas 
gifts. Send 15 cents for your copy, addressing 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


| By CARLTON WILLIAMS 








f | WENT TO SEE 
MY GAL_LAST NIGHT- 9) 
SHE MET ME AT THE 

*DooR- WHEN SHE SAWA 
SPORTING & PaTAMA ARG 
SUIT SHE FELL RIGHT 
een ae FLOoRs 
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ANOTHER PEPPY DITTY 
I went out to chase the wild bumble bee, 
But instead of chasing him, he chased me, 
Across the valley and up and down a tree, 
So I’ve decided since to let the bumble bee! 
—Sent in by Frank R. Short, 


Coryell County, Texas. 
HONORABLE MENTION 


Jean Kidwell, Haskell County, Texas. 

Miss Mildred Elrod, St. Clair County, Ala. 
Gertha Maye Hunt, Madison County, Ala. 
Odel Clausell, Copiah County, Miss. 
Jammie K. Dame, Sumter County, Ala. 


Willie Willis fays 





By R. QUILLEN 
1929, by Publishers 


(Copyright, Syndicate) 








“T don’t know why the new neighbor 
woman got mad at me. 
an’ asked her if she’d let me see the four 
young hyenas Papa said she had.” ' 

“The reason I’m wearin’ my Sunday 
pants is because my others caught on the 
fence last night when Pug dared me to 
set in the graveyard after dark an’ tell 
ghost stories.” ¢ 


ok 


The best mattress will lose its shape 
om wneven, sagging springs. 











I just went over ! 
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FREE 


A FULL SIZE BOTTLE OF HIRES 
EXTRACT WHICH MAKES 


40 BOTTLES 


OF HIRES HOME-MADE ROOT BEER 


Accept this 
liberal trial 


at our expense 


to prove the goodness of 


Hires Root Beer 











This Most 
Delicious Beverage 


saves you 90c out of every dollar 


OR fifty years The Charles E. Hires 
Company has won new friends each 
year. Now to gain added acquaintances 
we make this liberal offer: A full size 
bottle of Hires Extract FREE. 


Please accept this offer with our compli- 
ments and try 40 bottles of home-made 
Hires Root Beer. Judge it. Compare it. 
Ask your family and friends to try it. 


We show you how easy and economical 
itis for you to make this delicious bever- 
age and bottle it at home the whole year 
round. If the complimentary bottles de- 
light you and your family, then you'll 
appreciate also the economy of Hires 
Root Beer, which costs you but 1 %c per 
bottle, compared to 10c to 25c for other 
bottled beverages. 


Over 2,000,000 families all over the 
Nation are enjoying this famous thirst- 
quenching beverage at an economical 
price. More money can’t buy a finer drink. 


Hires Extract is made of the juices of 
16 roots, barks, berries and herbs— 
Nature’s invigorating and appetizing in- 
gredients, rich in Vitamins and Mineral 
Salts. 


Every month of the year, every member 
of the family will enjoy this sparkling, 
home-bottled Hires Root Beer—it is as 
pure as it is delicious—no chemicals, 
no artificial flavoring. 


Get this Free bottle of Hires Extract, 
together with simple directions by pre- 
senting the coupon at once to your dealer. 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oy 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Present this coupon to your dealer and receive 
one bottle of Hires Extract absolutely free. 
My signature below certifies that I 
have received one bottle of Hires 
Extract free with this coupon. 
(If your dealer cannot supply you, 
then send us your name and name 
of dealer on coupon below and we'll 
mail you a sample bottle.) P.F9-9 
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To deal This pon is red ble at your 
retail price. Mail coupon to us, not to jobbers. 
No red le after Jan. 1, 1930, 


r 











Dealer’s endor by sig ec btlow cer- 
tifies that I gave one bottle of Hires Extract 
free in exchange for this coupon. My retail 
price is____per bottle. : 





[ 
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AAdress. 
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BE MEAN TO OLD MAN | 
WEEVIL | 


Plow Under His Greens 


T IS of course well known that early 

spring infestation by the boll weevil 
results from the comparatively few adult 
weevils that successfully pass the winter 
under shelter of 
trash and emerge 
from such quarters 
when the weather 
has become suffi- 
ciently warm. It is 
also quite obvious 
that those which en- 
ter the trash as win- 
ter shelter are wee- 
vils that have devel- 
oped in the growing 
cotton late in the fall. 


But the reactions of the weevil as re- 
gards food during the winter, differ from 
its reactions during the growing season, 
and this has a direct bearing upon the 
value of the fall clean-up. The weevil, 
from a time roughly corresponding to 
the time of first killing frosts until spring 
weather calls it forth, remains in a dor- 
mant, or inactive stage; and being inac- 
tive, it does not require food. In this it 
is somewhat like the honey bee, which 
during the winter season consumes little 
honey. It therefore is of little conse- 
quence to the boll weevil if the cotton 
plant is dead during this same time. But 
during the insect’s active life, or until the 
time of first killing frosts, it must feed 
almost continuously. 


With these premises admitted, the 
conclusion is inevitable that with green 
cotton removed for a_ sufficient time 
before first killing frosts, few weevils 
will enter winter quarters, and the result- 
ing benefits may be summed up in the 
following succinct statements: No green 
fall cotton, no food for weevil; no food 
for weevil, no live weevil entering winter 
quarters; no live weevil entering winter 
quarters, no weevils emerging next 
spring; no weevils emerging next spring, 
no weevil progeny to ruin the crop next 


summer. R. R. REPPERT, 
Entomologist, Texas Extension Service. 











R. R. REPPERT 





| WHO WILL TAKE HOME THE | 
| 1929 CORN TROPHY? 





HE Southern Railway again offers 

its trophy cup for the best ten ears of 
corn grown in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, or Mississippi, and it 
now appears that there will be a number 
of contestants. It is a high honor to win 
such a prize with contestants from eight 
States. 


To win this trophy contestants must 
qualify for the final competition by win- 
ning first place at one or more of the 
fairs designated by the Southern Rail- 
way. The conditions governing the con- 
test may be had of Mr. Roland Turner, 
Southern Railway, Atlanta, Ga., or from 
any county farm agent in the above nam- 
ed states. 


The first winner of this trophy was 
Willie Pat Boland of South Carolina. 
This was in 1925. In 1926 James A. Pat- 
terson of North Carolina was the win- 
ner, Dan W. Bickley of South Carolina 
in 1927, and Charles N. Long of Georgia 
in 1928, 


The object of the Southern Railway in 
awarding this cup is to encourage the 
growing of more and better corn in the 
South, and it is hoped that an increasing 
number of farmers will enter exhibits at 
the fairs which will put them in line for 
competition for the cup. 

The award for this trophy, being made 
by selection from the best corn exhibited 
in each state, is equivalent to a certi- 
fication that the winner has grown the 
best corn in the South that vear. 








“I don’t reckon a girl ever got married without talkin’ ft over with her ma.” 





| AUNT HET’S MONTHLY TALK | 


“Marriage Ain’t a Reformatory” 
in Her Opinion 


‘ee DIDN’T surprise me none to hear 
that Amy an’ John wasn’t happy. 
Whenever I see young married folks 
change as much as them two done, I know 
they’ve been makin’ one another over an’ 
left a lot o’ sore spots. 

“There’s just two kinds o’ married 
folks—the happy ones that make the best 
o’ what they got, an’ the ones that start 
in tryin’ to reform one another. 

“When younguns stand up before the 
preacher an’ take one another for better 
or worse, they ain’t aimin’ to do nothin’ 
o’ the kind. They aim to trim an’ patch 
one another accordin’ to their notion. 

“They brag on one another a lot while 
they’re courtin’, an’ you'd think to hear 


‘em talk that neither one could imagine 
the other one havin’ a fault; but both of 
‘em has made notes of a lot o’ changes 
they're goin’ to make in the other one 
soon as they get settled down. 

“T don’t reckon a girl ever got married 
without talkin’ it over with her ma, or 
some girl friend an’ windin’ up by sayin’: 
‘Of course it would be purty bad if I 
had to put up with that-all my life, but 
I'll soon have that out of him.’ 

“The man don’t say nothin’ to nobody, 
but he’s noticed his turtle dove doin’ a lot 
o’ little things that he’d be ashamed of if 
she was his wife, an’ ever’ time she gives 
him a pain in the neck he says to hisself : 
‘T’ll break you o’ that, young lady, just 
as soon as I get you where you can’t heip 
yourself.’ 

“We're a narrow-minded, conceited, an’ 
bigoted lot, each of us thinkin’ his own 
way is right an’ proper an’ everbody else 
ignorant an’ wicked an’ headed as straight 
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for hell as a martin to his gourd; 


mighty few of us has got sense enough: 


or manners enough to mind his own busi 
ness an’ let other folks live their owg 
lives to suit ’em. 


“If folks that get married would keep 
on treatin’ one another like they do other 
folks, they'd get along as good as t 
did a-courtin’. 
They don’t think the one they married ig 
a free, growed-up human like theirselvegy 
with habits an’ ways that’s settled ap’ 
a right to keep on bein’ his own self, 


“They feel like they’ve got a new piece . 


© property, like a house or a car ora 
dog, an’ they think they got a right to 
fix it up to suit ‘em. You'd think the 
preacher had just give ’em a hunk o’ clay 
an’ a trowel an’ said: “Here; take this 
thing an’ shape it the way you want it’ 

“That’s what busts up homes an’ keepg 
lawyers ridin’ in limousines. 

“The marriage license ought to havea 
line readin’: ‘No alterations. Take it of 
leave it. 

“Marriage ain’t a reformatory. It ain't 
a license to set out with a divine blessin 
an’ take somebody apart an’ stick ’em to 
gether another way. 

“Tf folks don’t see what they want 
they ought to keep on shoppin’ till they 
do, an’ not grab the first thing they see 
expectin’ to rip it up an’ make it over 
when they get it home. 

“IT don’t reckon I pleased Pa in ever’ 
way; but we took one another for better 
or worse till death do us part, gentle An 
nie, an’ we’ve abided by things as they 
was an’ made no changes except Pa quit 
a few habits he knowed I wouldn’t put 


up with.” 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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The Pattern Department 























2902—Whether you are looking for a dress 
for informal or party wear you will 
like this design. Made with long 
tight sleeves in a black and white 
printed material with a plain black 
girdle it will serve for every daytime 
use. Developed in a light shade with 
short sleeves it is dainty enough for 
any festivity. The V-neck, wide gir- 
dle, and circular flares are all new 
and attractive features. The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting material. 


3405—This one-piece school frock goes to 
the head of the class for youthful 
style and suitability. A blue and 
white cotton print trimmed with plain 
red and white material will carry out 
the still popular tri-color scheme, or 
a green and white combination will 
be equally effective. The sleeves may 
be long or short as one prefers. The 
pattern comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 

















3405 
RG 

x 

E-773 

and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch material with % 


yard of 36-inch contrasting and 4%4 
yards of binding. 

2714—The girl who goes away to school 
or work will like this dress for class- 
room or office wear while her stay- 
at-home sister will enjoy it just as 
much at home or for trips to town. 
The tailored collar and cuffs and 
clever pointed opening all give it 
distinction. A cotton pique, heavy 
silk, or light weight wool are all 
good looking when made by this pat- 
tern. It is designed for sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

E-773—The maker of hooked rugs either 
for her own home or for sale will 
like this modern pattern in which a 
number of colors may be harmoni- 
ously mingled. The size is 36 inches 
by 24 inches. 











Landay feh [essont 
HIS review lesson completes a sit 
months’ study of the prophetic teaching 

and leadership of Judah. Next week we 

begin a series of lessons on some teach 
ings of the Bible about our duties to ome 
another. 

I 

What six great leaders of Judah have bem 
studied during the quarter? 

Ezekiel, Daniel, Zerubbabel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Malachi. 

II 

What part did Ezekiel play? 

Before the destruction of Jerusalem Ezekiel 
went into exile. It was he, when called to 
prophetic work, who urged the Hebrews 
hold fast to their desire to rebuild Jerusalem 
and their native land. 

Ill 

Wherein was Daniel a great leader? 

Taken captive by the Babylonian ruler, 
Daniel became the adviser and leading power 
of the royal house. His integrity, foresight 
and clear-headedness earned him this honor 


Who were Belshazzar and Cyrus? 
Belshazzar was the last ruler of Babylon 
who was slain when the city fell before Cyrus 
king of the Medes and Persians, in 539 B.C 
Vv 
Who rebuilt the Temple of Solomon? 
The second Temple of Solomon was started 
under the spurrings of Haggai and Zechariah 
and was finished in 516 B. C. after many t 
and tribulations. 
VI 
Who rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem? 
The walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt under 
the direction of Nehemiah. 
vil 
What leader did a big part in leading Bs 
Hebrews back to the God of their fathers 
Ezra. 5 
Vill 
How did he do this? a 
He instituted marriage refarms, read ob 
interpreted thé law, and insisted on the 
servance of the ceremonies in the law 
Moses. é 
Ix 
Who was the last of the Minor Prophets! 
Malachi. > 4 
(Copyright 1929, Publiskers Syndicate) 
OKO ‘ 





But they ain’t satisfied 




































Cotton and sateen prints and chee 
or novelty linen are smart mater@ 
nursery or schoolroom wear. 
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30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 

— Sirol vendertell, Thelin 
Re ee) ag a 


A MONTH 
F decide 
agnificent 

Ej instruments in quartered oak 
¥ y piano finished 






3 Send No Money 
| Just a postal with your name 
and . Only a limited 





DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept.90X 166, KOKOMO, IND, 








Latest patterns. 
“3 ened aay nd 
ful dress, State size. 


PATTERN 





Gress 
Brana ne. Binds, fee, 


AKE MONEY 
stumps for yourself 





Cheapest Way 


wndothers with“ Hercules” 
=the fastest, copest, ae 
ing stump puller made. P | S 
Poe tO Pull Stumps 
terms—$10 
a; ew, rite Quick for Agent's Offer 
Nag ae pine ince rant aes 
> a ‘Also get my aaty Gir cotainn<dbee. 
2 ee HERCULES MFG. CO. 


1113 29th St. 


feather Beds 


Write at once for Free Beraain 
pew, sanitary ped ed Beds, Pil- 


Centerville, lowe 











Book on 


1 
. Feath d Bedding. Our special low pric 
Kit guaity wilfsurpriee "0, “All goods del er 
Hive ine tine fo buy, wet free catalog sad samssto@ Today 
e . 
of feathers. Today 


FEATHER & PILLOW 60. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


$5.00 per 100 & 
APPLE TREES 


$7.50 per 
6mall or large lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
t, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 
N. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELAND, TEN 


AMERICAN 
Dept. §-59 















lewillsend a Reinforced 
a costs $2.50. 
FREE. STERLING CO. wr.14 


TAR 


e STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
/TIMORE, MD. 





of Pure Wool for Hand and 
Machine Knitting—also Rug 
Yarns. Orders sent C. O. D. 
Postage Paid. Write for free 
oncord Worsted 










How Mae 4 


Right at home you can make gor- 


lo make Roses 
and 22 Other Flowers 
Eeeaasincaeee “LOS 


= wish. Make them for decoration, for 
4vors, for gifts, to sell. Dennison has a new 
by which youlearn with surprising ease 
create them of colorful crepe paper. 
How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers,’’ a 36- 
Rez beck. contains simple directions for mak- 
hy different kinds of flowers. Get a copy at 
_ surprise your friends with the beauti- 
Owers you make. Send the coupon for a 
i of the book by mail postpaid. 
DENNISON’S, Dept.21-). SS 
82E, Randolph Serest, : Ill, 
Please send me the book “How to Make 
tepe Paper Flowers’. I enclose 10 cents. 








ana let us include some of these Dennison books? 

ek those you want and enclose proper amount. 

~Crepe Paper Costumes 10¢_... Children’s Parties 10¢ 

oe Decorations 10e ____Showers & Announcements 10¢ 

. ling Wax Craft 0c __..Money Making Parties 10¢ 

py, ving Paper Rope 10¢ _.._DecoratingHalis@ Booths 10c 
pared Pond Lilies (Free) ____The Pi 

5 ei Dolls (Free) ____T. 

p-Temblete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M aking$2.00 
a eurse in Arts and Crafts for Home Decoration $2.00 


























Our Weekly Sermon 


By REVJI.W HOLLAND DD 


Gold-bringing Storms 

T Lake City, Colorado, a cloudburst 
deluged a mountain gorge. People 

fled for their lives. When the waters had 
subsided it was discovered that dirt had 
been washed away, 
exposing both gold 
and silver ore. 
1% 

The storms that 
sweep across human 
lives have a similar 
effect. In Ralph Con- 
nor’s greatest book, 
“The Sky Pilot,” you 
may remember the 
character, Gwen. 
| This care free girl, riding her pony, was 
injured in a cattle jam. Paralyzed from 
her hips down, she rebelled and grew bit- 
ter against heaven and earth. 

The Sky Pilot brought her a bunch of 
flowers from the depths of the canyon 
that she loved. He told her a story of 
the Master of the Prairies who wanted 
fairer flowers than grew upon the open 
plains. Finally, a great bolt of lightning 
from Heaven split the earth asunder, 
forming the canyon: Great trees grew in 
the canyon, and finally, in the dark, damp 
places of the gorge the delicate flowers 
grew. 

The Pilot told the broken hearted Gwen 
that the “fruits,” which he called “flow- 
ers of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, self-control—could often grow 
only in canyons of human trouble.” 

nfm 

Hardships may harden us, but they 
may also soften our hearts. Sympathy is 
the knowledge of an understanding heart 
that has suffered. Friendship, which is 
love in little attentions, is never so beauti- 
ful as when revealed in days of calamity. 
The Bible says, “A friend is born for the 
day of trouble.” 








J. W. TIOLLAND 


A mother, having lost her little girl, 
said to me months after, “I did not imag- 
ine that there were so many kind people 
in the world, as there are.” It is really 
true that grief stands with veiled face to 
open the golden doors of love and under- 
standing. 

|e 


I knew a young man whom people call- 
ed a “good fellow.” His nature bordered 
a bit upon the brawler. He was his own 
worst enemy. He loved his little son al- 
most to distraction. The boy was stricken 
with infantile paralysis. I am told that 
the man was transformed by this trouble, 
and has become a good man. The storm 
passed, but revealed in him unexpected 
gold. Perhaps, after all, a boy had bet- 
ter be a cripple and have a good man for 
a father, than to be well and have a bad 


one. 
197 

Great character, like the gold flakes in 
the mountain, needs but the storms and 
stresses to reveal it. 

The author of Hebrews showed high 
insight into the Perfect Character, when 
he wrote, “And being made _ perfect 
through suffering, He is able to help also 
those that are being tried.” 

If trouble and sorrow come to us, we 
must not sit down and repine, but wait 
and watch for some new richness which 
will certainly be revealed to us. 


Javorite ible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
SALMS 121:8—The Lord shall pre- 
serve thy going out, and thy coming 
in, from this time forth, and even for 
evermore. (An Old Testament favorite 
in our recent questionnaire.) 


Matthew 7 :1—Judge not that ye be not 
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DEVELOPED AT MELLON INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH BY REX RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


The makers of FLY- 
TOX raise a vastarmy 
of insects to the high- 
est state of vigor, to be 
placed in the FLY- 
TOX “Chamber of 
Death” to prove with 
absolute certainty the 
killing power of FLY- 
TOX before is is sold 
to you. 


FLY-TOX has a new 
perfume-like fragrance 







ET 
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KILLS .. MOSQUITOES .. FLIES 
MOTHS .. ROACHES .. BED 
BUGS AND OTHER INSECTS.. 


FLY-TOX is abso- 
lutely harmless 
to people 








Repelsandkills flies, mosquitoes, fleas and lice 





ment sss use 








ee ee 


irritate the skin s; ; keeps hair nice and glossy ; ss will 
not clog sprayer. Protect livestock against insect tor- 
, the scientific animal spray, 


ee won’t 
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potato. 


makes it easier by 


The Mill Bastard 


ie . hand saw—for this 


G. & H. BARNETT 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


C4 Hard Row — 
a Hoe — and a 


BLACK DIAMORD 
MILL BASTARD FILE 
= 


THE city dweller sel- 

dom realizes the 
hard work needed to 
raise that food he is so 
dependent upon, the 


But the farmer does—and 


sharp- 


gee ening his hoe witha Black 
p Diamond Mill Bastard File. 


is the 


file with which to sharpen 
."¢. most edged tools except the 


job, of 


&%, course, you use the Black 


Diamond Slim Taper File. 
' At your hardware dealer’s 


co. 


1078 Frankford Avenue 





ee 


BLACK DIAMOND FILES 


Owned and Operated by NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R.1!., U.S.A. 








Demisouwovatt 


judged. (A New Testament favorite in 
‘our. recent questionnaire.) 
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Keeping comfortable inside your house regardless 
of the weather outside, that is the problem 








—to the man who has not insulated his house. 


BUT, the man who had good 
insulation material built into 
his walls,—he’s “sitting pretty!” 
He’s “sitting pretty” this season 
and next season, and the 
next. He’s “sitting pretty” all 
year ’round, year in and year out. 
For his walls keep the weather 


is absurdly low. Your only con- 
cern should be that of selecting a 
reliable product; and even that is 
no concern if you follow these 
rules in selecting it: 

1. Look for a product bearing a 
trademark with which you are 
familiar,—one that has estab- 


out, whether it’s hot, 
cold or wet. And 
more,—they keep out 
disturbing noises. 

Does your home pro- 
tect you against these 
things? Not if it isn’t 


insulatedagainstthem. 


But you can install in- 
sulation in your home; 
it’s quite simple and 
inexpensive. Weighed 
against its advantages 
the cost of insulation 








YOUR LIVESTOCK 

Insulating barns and 
poultry houses definite- 
ly adds to the produc- 
tion of butter, eggs and 


milk. Good insulation’ 


material put into your 
buildings protects the 
livestock against ex- 
treme heat or cold; this 
adds to their well being 
and, in turn, increases 
their productivity. 
The money you in- 
vest in good insulation 
will pay big dividends. 





lished itself in public 
confidence as a stand- 
ard for quality. 

2. Choose a product 
offered by a company 
whose reputation for 
offering reliable pro- 
ducts is beyond ques- 
tion. 

3. To be absolutely 
sure select a product 
advertised in this 
paper. We stand back 
of our advertisers. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON INSULATION 


P/ADVERTISED IN PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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“Keep Cold and Colds away 
COLDPRUF 













Immcleirad 
FIGURFIT 

















damp, chilly, cold 
away from you and 
you're pretty certain to keep 
golds away, too. 
ndera Figurfit (Cold- 
wa Knit Slip is the ideal 
cold weather garment, 


It’s knitted by a& spec 
process that keeps you cosily 
qarm in the coldest kind of 
weather. 

it’s fashioned to_ fit 
at tailored gown. You 
qn wear Indera under your 
gmartest dress. It never an- 
poys you by riding up around 
your hips or bunching 
gween your knees. 


Indera launders easily and 
you don’t have to iron them. 


our favorite store to 
ask pi Indera in the 
many attractive colors and 
patterns. For women, misses 
and children. 


Free, style folder No. 
in colors—Write us for it. 


INDERA MILLS CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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qvaran’ 

watch, tool That's how sure 

Tam that you'll be delighted. 
postal and wear it ten 

Gays at my expense, 


GOODYEAR 
H-69, Mewten, 


ESS GOODS /F= 
“ul 





u 
Prints, Voites, ‘Chambrays : i) 
Shirtings, Crepes, etc. New clean me, He 
pe direct to you at a big COOK OOO 
test Assorted Colors, 4 yards of each BXoex 
or more. The very newest, latest pat- BOO 
terns for dresses. finest quality. 


SEND NO MONEY [3'.™"" 


few cents delivery charge. 28 yard 
bundle,*2.39 ge pald, 
MB 18i, 1°] 8-3-8 money with order. Satisfaction 
‘ guaranteed or money back. 
E EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
693 Broadway, Dept. L-5, N.Y.C. 












SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the opey and keep in your own pocket the 
the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
TODAY f Freight poe, oe p.., = Bg 
or Free Samples and fre! ces. 
SAMPLES. ” i 

Ce. 


Savannah Fence & R 
Dopt. PS — 6a. 
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with Clark ‘‘Cataway”’ Bush and 





Bog Plow and Harrow. t 
like it for disking and | plowing 
ir 



















Gnd lots of it 


i the home and stock can 
I fumped by a CHAL- 
ail E 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 
oy The cheapest power 

earth. Works night and 
Ra’.. Winter or Summer. 
*quires oiling but once a 
_ puimken Roller Bear- 
be all Bearing Turnta- 
Winds, uns in the lightest 


Ae 
tection 3! outfit for fire pro- 


Iso provides water 















Qn, 
~ netesure for your bath 
Made’ o; a ste. Tanks are 


est cy 
Will last life ee press and 


time. 


Challenge Co. 


Batavia, Illinois 
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GIA COTTON GR , 
OWERS CO-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


Mary—“Arguing with your husband again? 
What’s the trouble this time?” 
Jane—“Same as ever. I’m 

won’t admit it.” 


right and he 


RESOURCEFUL ANYHOW 


A farmer, desiring to plough, 
Who did not exactly know hough, 
Looked over his flocks 
And yoked up an ocks, 
By the side of an Alderney cough. 
—Raleigh News and Observer, 1886. 


“THE MEMORY LINGERS ON” 

The din from the adjoining apartment had 
been terrific, and at last the householder 
hurled his paper to the floor in a rage. 

“That boy has been playing his infernal 
saxophone for hours now!” he yelled. “If he 
doesn’t quit, I'll go crazy!” 

“You are crazy,” his wife returned calmly. 
“He quit twenty minutes ago.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 


FATHER, HOW COULD YOU? 


Young Harold was late for Sunday school, 
and the minister inquired the cause. “I was 
going fishing, but father wouldn’t let me,” 
announced the lad. 

“That’s the right kind of a father to have,” 
replied the reverend gentleman. “Did he ex- 
plain the reason why he would not let you 
go?” 

“Yes, sir. He said there wasn’t bait enough 
for two.”—Fulham Chronicle. 


HIS MONEY’S WORTH 


After morning service the family dined, and 
churches and their procedure came in for 
criticism. Father criticized the sermon. Moth- 
er disliked the blunders of the organist. The 
eldest daughter thought the choir’s singing 
was atrocious. 

But the subject had to be dropped when 
the small boy of the family volunteered the 
remark: “Dad, I think it was a mighty good 
show for a nickel.” 


ANOTHER CITY MAN SOLVES THE 
FARM PROBLEM 


The gentleman in the Pullman car watched 
a tractor flopping a speedy double furrow in 
the 40-acre field by the railway tracks. His 
eyes widened a little as he prepared to spend 
a half-hour “observing farm conditions in 
the Middle West,” doubtless planning a re- 
port to the members of his golf club. 

His gaze followed another tractor that 
scurried ahead of a double disk and harrow. 
Thoughtfully he watched a gang plow dragged 
by a five-horse hitch. At a grade crossing a 
farmer’s truck with a load of hogs had paused. 

Discovery blazed in his face as he turned 
to us, before sinking back on the Pullman 
cushions, and announced :— 

“No wonder farmers nowadays are always 
growling. They don’t get enough exercise!” 
—Farm & Fireside. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y—CGopyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 




















[3 Bin BIVIN’ ON 
COYNTRY CooKiN’ SO 
LONG MAW Po’ OLE 
STUMMICK JES’ GITS 
To *Yo-YWoin’” FuH 
SOME “Town viTTLeEs! 









- Pats 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Sto’-keepuh talkin’ ’bout ole Tom ain’ 


got no git-up ’bout him; nossah, dey’s 
jes’ nach’ly too much set-down ’bout him! 





7% Glenn Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
4 \LABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
“a Ontgomery, Alabama 
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Show — Auto 
works Spectacle. 
Family. 





Alabama State Fair 


Don’t Miss This Big Show—The Most 
Complete Agricultural Exhibits ever be- 
fore attempted in this State—See some 
World’s finest Dairy Cattle— 
Poultry and Livestock Shows—$20,000 
of Free Acts—Big 
Races — Glittering Fire- 
Come and Bring the 


Low Rates on All Railroads 


BIRMINGHAM 
Sept. 30th— October 5th 





Industrial 
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high grade pure food products: Pou 
der. large bottle Vanilla. box Corn taro Seena 
. bor Bakin . 
Y fx" Dessert yells e: & 4, Can of Cocoa, box 
* p— snieieee tard (as per pian 1222) and this fullsize, 
decorated Dinner Set is Yours, Absolutely Frew. 


We trust you.We pay the Freight 





ROSE & GOLD DINN 
ni Selling 10 Pounds (ot 


and with every poun 
to each purchaser all of the Clonal 


Pepper and jar Prepared Mus- 


Free. 
SEND NO MONEY 





} [eo] 
can alsosell Household Supplies, Toilet Articles, ete, 


EXTRA GIFT -WRITE TODAY 


10 Pc. Full Size Gray Enamel 
Set including: Preserve Ket- 
tle and Cover: 


BESIDES 


Dish Pan: DINNER SET 


Mixing Bowl: 


. if you order 
We trust you. 








_ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


weope CHICKS C.0.D. S329, fcks 
a) best breeds; $1.00 down ote ent 
pay itman the rest. Chicks delivered 

e. Write for catal Ky, 


Kentucky Hatchery. 352, West 4th St, 




















DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Chicks: Tancred or Barron Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyandottes, Byers 
Orpingtons. Eye Opening 48 page catalog FREE. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 








PUREBRED POULTRY 


COCKERELS 
BARRED ROCKS 


Cockerels, Produetion Barred Rock; from Alabama’s 
Leading Production Flock. Winners over all heavy 
breeds and 61 pens of White Leghorns in the Fourth 
Alabama National Egg Laying Contest at Auburn. 
Member American Barred Rock Club. 
FOUR ACRES POULTRY FARM 
Crumley’s Chapel, Box 246, Pratt City, Ala. 








DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write Department for Catalog 


epee 


CORN KNIVES 60c EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 


DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MONEY FoR YOU 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 
or livestock of any kind, our classified 
columns will turn these into money 
for you. 

The cost is very little yet good results 
are secured. rite us today for full 
information and rates on the different 
editions. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 

















More Milk 





More Dollars per Cow per Year 
Increased milk 
authoriti 

the most milk and butterfat, 













id per cow, according to reliable 
results in larger profits. Holsteins produce , 
t’s why the majority of dairymen milk 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 


covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 
Additional 


Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, 





Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Georgia-Alabama 000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch 
SND wc ccecpctaces 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8c a word 7.50 per inch 
Carolinas- Virginia . 150,000 N.C. @ C., gad wi’ eae 10c a word 9.50 per inch 
ee | Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch 

—pemnansee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5c a word 4.50 per inch ' 
vit > editions. 550,000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 30.80 per inch 

















Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, ee ten Ala. 





Farms For Sale or Rent 


Want to sell your farm? Now is a good time to sell 





or buy Progressive Farmer ‘‘Classified Ads.’’ will 
turn the trick. Try an advertisement and be convinced. 
Alabama 
CENTRAL sy AB: 84 A FARMS 
FO 


Autauga Coun- 
Easy terms. 


on the Marbury Plateau in 
ty in tracts of 40 acres and up. 


Write for literature and special list of 
farm bargains today. 

JOE ROWELL 
Trust Dept., Birmingham Trust & Savings 


Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


tracts of farm lands, situ- 





For Sale.—Small or large 





ated on and near Alabama highway No. 41 and South- 
ern Railroad. W. M. Wedgworth, Wedgworth (Hale 
County), Ala. 

Riddledale Farm for Sale.—Most attractive place on 


Divided in two 
Twenty-seven miles 
Columbiana, Ala. 


Birmingham-Montgomery Highway. 
farms. All modern improvements. 
of Birmingham. L. Riddle, 


Send for our list of farms for sale. Near new high- 
ways, good schools, fine narkets, profitable for dairying 
amd poultry raising. Prices $15 to $40 an acre. Easy 
terms of payment. Opelika Chamber of Commerce, 
Opelika, Ala. 

















Wanted.—To get in touch with people interested in 
dairying, hogs, poultry and sheep raising in the Sunny 
South. All year-round climate, good water, good health. 
Have a number of ideal farms with good pastures, some 
have flowing artesian wells on them. Will grow any- 
thing. Can be bought or rented cheap Ozark Cham- 
ber of Commerce, H. B. Dowling, Secretary, Ozark, Ala, 





Arkansas 


in these columns will 
suver. 


Classified Ads. introduce Mr. 


Seller to Mr 





cutover land. Low 
Mathews, Sheridan, 


timber and 
John R. 


farms 
easy terms. 


Improved 
price with 
Arkansas. 





Georgia 


YOUR OWN LANDLORD 
IN 1930 

CARROLL COUNTY, ONE OF GEOR- 

GIA’S LEADING COTTON, DAIRY 

AND POULTRY COUNTIES, INVITES 

YOU TO SHARE ITS PROSPERITY 


BE 


We have more than 100 choice farms priced 
low and available on easy terms to farmers 
who are willing to invest a reasonable 
amount of time and labor in return for a 
good home and a substantial income. 


HERE ARE SOME REAL BARGAINS 
BARGAIN No. 9.—An extra good farm 


consisting of 250 acres, with 175 acres 
in cultivation. Located 4% miles south- 
west of Carrollton. Convenient to 
schools and churches. One 7-room 
house, two 4-room houses, one 3-room 
house. Two good barns; various out- 
buildings. 


BARGAIN No. 10.—Here’s 
best farms in Carroll County. 230 acres, 
175 in cultivation. Located 1% miles 
northwest of Roopville, about 91% miles 
southwest of Carrollton. Has number 
of improvements—one 6-room house, 
4-room house, 3-room house, two barns 
and other outbuildings. Convenient to 
schools and churches. Priced right. 


BARGAIN No. 11.—A good farm of 75 
acres with 60 acres in cultivation. Lo- 
cated on the factory road, 41% miles west 
of Carrollton. Convenient to schools 
and churches. One 4-room house, one 
3-room house and a barn. Very reason- 
ably priced. 


BARGAIN No. 12.—This farm of 93 
acres with 75 acres in cultivation is a 
good buy. It is located 2% miles south- 
west of Carrollton on the factory road. 
It’s convenient to schools and churches 
too. One 5-room house and a good 
barn are on this place. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
FOR A FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBING 
THESE FARMS AND MANY OTHERS 

THAT WILL INTEREST YOU 


CTeeaeoLL LARD CG 
Box B Carrollton, Ga. 


CARROLL LAND co., 

Box B, Carrollton, Ga. 

I am interested in Bargain No. as 
listed above. Also, please send me your 
free booklet describing many other choice 
farms priced as low as $500 and up. 


one of the 


TODAY 


eee 


Address 


South Nnaliind 


Medical authorities recognize iodine as being a pow- 
erful preventive of goiter. South Carolina farms pro- 


duce food products, vegetables and fruits, high in 
iodine content. Tracts of 50 to 500 acres may be pur- 
chased on attractive Write N. B. Gamble, 


terms. 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Sie 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 


price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


Box 1318, 
































Daffodils.—12 large double 75c; 12 single 50c, Cash 
with order. Elizabeth Nance, Madison, Ala 
Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 

C.o.d. Cabbage and Collards, $1 per 1,000. E, W. 
Lumpkin, Thomasville, 

Crystal Wax Onion plants; 500, 75c: 1,000, $1; post- 
paid. H. C, Pittman, _Cotulla, Texas. " 
Cabbage plants: 35c, 100; $1.2 500; $2.25, 1,000; 
postpaid. Murray Plant Co., essen Ala. 

Fall Cabbage and Collards: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 

Fall Cabbage and Collards: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, 


Lewiston, Ga. 
5,000, $7.50; 
Lindsey 


$1.75; postpaid. 

Cabbage plants now ready. 
16,000, $12.50. Satisfaction 
Plant Co., Lenox, » Ga. 


Million he Cabbage, 
500, 90c; 1,¢ $1.50; postpaid. 


Lewiston Plant Farm, 


1,000, $2: 
guaranteed. 














Tomatoes, Lettuce plants. 
Moss packed, D. 





























Waildrip, Gainesville, Ga. 

Cabbage and Collard plants; 1,000, $1. 5,000, $5. 
Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga 

For Sale.—Cabbage, Collards and Be da Onion 
plants, ‘$1. 25° per 1,000, postpaid; $1 per 1,000, express 
colle ct. Ten lessee it Co. Mentone, Ala 

ie “million. Cabbage and Collard plants for winter 
heading Copenhagen, Charleston Wakefield, Flat 
Duteh: 300, 85c; 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75; prepaid 5,000 

: Wholesale Plant Compahy, Thomasville, 





pressed. 





G Geor 
“Millions reliable 
Postpaid 


500, 95c; 
Thomasville Plant Co., 
dale, Miss 


Cabbage and true 
varieties: 500, $1.25; 
express. Well packed, 
Farms, F ranklin, Va. 


er. : ‘abbage 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. 
Nice oat ig prompt 
Tifton, Ga. 


frostproot Cabbage and 
collect: 1,000 $1: 5,000, 
Thomasville, Ga., and 


Collards. 
$4.75. 
Luce- 


leading 
1,000; 
Grove 


plants, | 
$1, 
Maple 


“Collard | 
$2; prepaid. 
delivery. 


“heading 
1,000, 
quick 


and Collard plants, “postpaid: 
Express f.o.b., $1 per thousand. 
shipment. Tifton Potato Co., 





Now shipping daily frostproof Cabbage and Collard 
plants. Any variety, any quantity. _— packed. 
Postpaid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.7 xpress, 


$1, thousand, Vickers ‘Plant Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Cabbage plants and Collard plants now ready. All 
leading varieties. Prices by parcel post, postpaid: 500 
for $1.10; 1,000 for $2. By express, any quantity, $1 
per 1,000. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. P. D. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


plants 
stocky. 














well 
and 


ready t “ship. Field grown, 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Market. Prices: po ystpaid, 500 for $1; 
$1.75; express colle $1 per 1,000, any 
Write or wire Davis ‘Plant Company, Tifton, 


‘abbage 
reoted and 
Copenhagen 
1,000 for 
quantity. 
Georgia. 





Flowers 


21 varieties gorgeous colored iris. The garden’s 
freatest beautifiers (including ‘‘Dream,’’ the best pink), 
labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for only 
$5. Color circular free. Tell your neighbors. A. B. 
Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


Kudzu 


Kudzu.—The ideal legume for hay and forage. 
on poor land, a _ soil builder, requires no 
Equals alfalfa in quality. Cultivate only first 

produce a lifetime. Write for Kudzu facts. 
Inc., Barnesville, 





Plant 
Thrives 
liming 
year, will 
The Kudzu Farms, 


Ga. 








Strawberries 

Klondyke Strawberry plants; -—_— certifma ; 
shipped promptly. $2.75 thousand, mailed; $2.25 
thousand, expressed; 5,000 up, $2 thousand. Gaines- 
ville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 

Strawberry Plants. -Missionary, Klondyke, Thomp- 
son, Aroma; several other varieties; all certified and 
new ground grown. Sent express collect: $3 per thou- 
sand; 5,000 lots, $2.75; 10,000 lots or more, $2.50 per 








thousand. Also the great Mastodon Everbearing, $2 
per hundred. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn. 
Nursery Stock 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








The Progressive Farm 


Septer 








Miscellaneous Seeds 


For Sale.—Imported Vetch, 1lc. 





Austrian Pens, be 











Large stock. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. r: 
on- 


Rest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 











cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecsn and 
other fruit trees. World’s largest pecan nursery. Free 
catalog and planting guide. Bass Pecan Company, 


Lumberton, Miss. - 
Send for new catalog listing Pecans, Satsuma Orange 








and complete line fruit and ornamental plants for the 
South. Quality stock, reasonable prices. Harlan Farms 
Nursery, Inc.. Lockhart. Ala 

For Sale.—Schley, Stuart, Success grafted Pecan 
trees. Extra fine, healthy, large rooted. Surplus 
stock, 7 feet and over, $1 each, f.o.b. Silas. Ala., 
while they last. Bolinger Pecan Co., Butler, Ala. 





$5, $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delicious apples; in 
small or large lots. Plums. Pears, Cherries, Grapes, 
Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, 
vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee 
Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Pecans for Profit.—The ‘‘lest word’’ of state and Fed- 
eral agricultural authorities and experienced pecan 
growers on every phase of pecan culture, including con- 


Peach and Apple trees, 

















trol of disease and insect pests. is obtainable in the 
last ‘‘Proceedings of the National Pecan Growers’ As- 
sociation.”’ Write J. Lioyd Abbot, Secy-Treas., Spring 
Hill, Ala., for information. 
Clover 

Time to sow now. Free photographs, information. 
Address Originators Early Southern Burr Clover, Rock 

1, 8. C. 

tuchanan’s Buck Brand hardy Utah Alfalfa, best for 
the South; hundred pounds $26 Dakota Twelve, $31. 
Kansas, $24. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Cotton 


ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 7 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 





Oats 


Texas Red Rust Proof Oats, 
Fulghum Oats, 90c bushel. 
Common 75 


85ce 
Ab- 
Geo. 


Genuine high grade 
bushel. 1 heavy 
ruzzi Rye 


' Rye, $1.75. 
M. Callen, 





$2.50 bushel. 
Selma, Ala 





Rye 


Abruzzi Rye, $1.75 bushel. 
Carolina’s largest shipper. 
McIntosh, Hayesville, N. 


White Rye, $1.65 bushel. 
Check now please. H. R. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Vetch, $11.75 hundred. All 
seed. Free booklet. Lamberts, 


cover crop and 


Hairy 
Darlington, 


pasture 
Alabama, 


Hairy Vetch, 





Austrian Winter Peas, Monantha > 








Italian Rye Grass and Nitragin inoculation. V. 
Bush, Albany, Ga. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. Sweet 
Clover, 98% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

$4.0 NOW WORTH $60.00 
IN THE SPRING 


For $4.00 we will deliver postpaid 15 pounds 
of Hairy Vetch seed and NitrA-Germ in- 
oculation to plant one acre with oats or 
rye. Plant during October. Graze dur- 
ing winter and make two tons of hay to 
the acre by May. Build your land with 
vetch. NitrA-Germ will grow the crop 
for you. 
THE NITRA-GERM COMPANY 
Savannah, Ga. 





For Sale.—Fulghum, Appler, Rustproof Oats, Abruzzi 
Rye, Blue-stem Wheat, Hairy Vetch, Rape, Winter 
Pez Best prices and seed. Geo. C. Nunn, Perry, 





Georgia. 








Write Your “Classified Ad” Here 




















RATES: 





Are Reasonable. 
See Top of Clas- 





sified Page for 
More Information. 


























(Note.—Couvfnt Your Name and Address as Part of Advertisement) 


































































Alfalfa, 30c. a; 12c. Abruzzi Rye, $2. - 
Straw Wheat, $2. Bag lots. Athens Seed Co., Anne 
Georgia. hems VA. : 
New Garden Seeds.—Cabbage: Early Jersey Wake W, 2 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dua, NC. Wh 
$1 pound. Purple Top White Globe Turnips, She. s 
Mustard, 35c. Collard, 35c, All postpaid. W, % BC. o 
Williams, Quitman, Ga a ; s 
Buchanan’s Abruzzi Rye produces most "Brazing: GA. Wi 
bushel $2.50. Rosen $1.60. Southern $1.50, “Wine 1 
Turf Oats, bushel $1.10. Fulghum, Appler and ‘ergs FLA 
Red, 85c. Imported Hairy Vetch, pound 15c; 4g y 
pounds $13. Austrian Winter Peas, pound 18¢; 100 ° 
pounds $16. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, MO. 7 
TENN.® 
Rye: Winter Rosen, Tennessee, 2% bushel bag, §: pe 
Abruzzi, $ Oats: Fulghum, Appler, Burt, 5 bush. a 
el bag, $4: ; Winter Turf, $5 Hairy Vetch ALA. w 
ustrian nter Peas, pound l5c; 100 pounds « 
Rape, Dwarf Essex, pound 25c; 100 pounds $10, = TEX. w 
nips: Seven Top, Purple Top Globe, Frost Kim, 
pound 30c; 100 pounds $16. Peanuts: farmers’ stog Th 
Alabama Runners, 100 pounds $4.25; Small White 
Spanish, $5.25. F.o.b. shipping points. Cash with figure. 
order. Goff Mercantile Company, Enterprise, Ala, ie 
_ Hairy Vetch: 220 pounds, lle pound; smaller quar crop 
tities 11%c. Austrian Peas: 220 pounds, 12c pound: 
smaller quantities 12%c. Crimson Clover, 220 vunds. a 
14c pound; smaller quantities 15c. Alfalfa (hardy EC 
common): 120 pounds, 27¢ pound; 60 pounds, 2%: N 
smaller quantities 29c Abruzzi Rye, $2.25 bushel 
Tall Mountain Rye, $2 bushel. Vetch and Pea Inoey- 
lation: size % bushel, 30¢; bushel 50c; 3% bush 
$1.40; 5 bushel $1.75. Alfalfa and Clover Inoculation: — 
size % bushel, 40c; % bushel, 60c; bushel, $1. H, L 
Cofer & Co., Athens, Ga. RO 
—————— $s am 
Poultry and Eggs ee v8 
by A. 
Baby Chicks Negro 
For Sale-—Purebred chicks from highest degree of ricultu: 
strain. Will operate all summer. Write for our Fp 
list. Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, N. C number 
Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Teediar these 
breeds, $7.50 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue fret, 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Farmet 
K > 
—s now hz 
Barred Rocks, Reds, $14 per hundred. Leghorns $12 
This is special fall price on quality chicks, the only uider 1 
kind we have. The Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, ing B 
Alabama. ing u 
State Accredited Chicks.—Alabama’s best. Ready said the 
October 9, each Wednesday thereafter. Prices ani is mon 
quality right. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove ‘3 
Hill, Ala. and fe 
Certified chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Blood tested, Market 
Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all. Lin fi 
delivery, Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Bor 10, given a 
Brenham, Texas. tiv 
atives 
Accredited Chicks, 6%c up. Big, healthy, quick m- T 
turing money makers. Two weeks guarantee to live. urner 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Ba make | 
625, Clinton, Mo. go Sl 
Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 6%c mp. Credit 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on tim loans. 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior ‘ 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. On 
“*Hi-Quality’’ Chicks Only.—All our chicks are from Legge 
Alabama accredited and inspected flocks. Reds, Barred . ’ 
Rocks and White Leghorns Write for prices and 
catalogue. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ak. —_— 
Our fall chicks will make you money. Strong and 


sturdy chicks from the choicest flocks in the state. 
“Eggline Quality’’ chicks have a reputation, inventi- 
gate it. Write today. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Flo- 
ence, Ala. 


Baby Chicks.—Big, 
sands weekly. Reds, Rocks, 
$12, 100. Giants: $14, 100. 
ed $11. Postage prepaid. 
ments; c.o.d. if desired. 
amounts. Pullets for sale. 
South Carolina. 





liveable chicks, Thou- 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 
Leghorns and heavy mit- 
Guarantee prompt ship- 
* Speciai quotations large 
Capital Farms, Columbia, 


healthy, 





Anconas 


months old, $1.44 each. 
Pontiac, Tl. 


100 Ancona 
Cockerels $2.75. 


pullets, four 
Heike’s Hennery, 





Leghorns 


direct 
$2.50 


290 egg line: 


Leghorns, 
Evans Farm, 


Hollywood 
$10; pullets 


cockerels 
Darden, 


White 
$5 


Tenn. 





WHITE LEGHORN hens and males now half price. 
Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatching eggs, etc. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, ega bred 9 
years. Winners 20 ecg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. J ship ¢.o.d. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


400 White Leghorn pullets, five months old, $1.8 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. $2.75, Als 


Cockerels $2. 
Buff and Brown Leghorn. Heike’s Hennery, Pontiac, 
Illinois. 








BREEDERS 
Leghorn cockerels, Tom Barron 
four months old, $2.50 each. 
1, Middleton, Ga. 
Hollywood-Tancred 300 egg blood White Leghorms. 


Special October prices on laying pullets; big discouns 
1930. Catalogue. RB. 


White 
strain, 


STOCKTON JONES, Rt. 








on chicks booked now for 
Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 
Minorcas 


75 White, 100 Black, 100 Buff Minorca_pullets; OY 
months old, $1.80 each; cockerels $4.50. Heike’s He 
nery, Pontiac, Jl. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Barred Rock cockerels from high producers, $2.50 
each. Mrs. W. A. Ratley, Midway, Ale, ee 











Wyandottes 


Improve your flock with a Jersild’s Invincible aot 
White Wyandotte cockerel. Also pens, hens and 
lets. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. 


Ducks 


Ducks. —C hoice 
$3.50 a 





breeders, $3. 8 pall 


Pekin 
: Kelley Poultry Farm 


Also Muscovys, 
Slocomb, Ala. 


young 
pair. 





Turkeys 


Three Mammoth Bronze young toms, fit to J 
flock, ten dollars each. Money refunded if for 
fied. Can furnish young pen, 2 hens a 
25 dollars. Write Charles Dew ssville, 


, Trussville, Ald ___ 


head 
not 
= 












Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
a we cholera immune Duroc pigs, J 
ggins, Somerville, Tenn. 


Duroc boars, ready for service; 
satisfaction guaranteed; $30 each. 
Kentucky.” 






Jersey com 













cholera 
Allen Adait, 
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Pean 
Pota 
Hog: 
Steer 
Eggs 
Hens 
Butte 
Whe 
Corn 
Oats, 
Hay, 
, 


Cotto 
Swee 
Potat 
Appl 


Cottor 
Peanu: 
Beef ¢ 
Corn, 
PREM 

“y 
dling 
For j 
A po 
Means 

Fo 
grade 
white- 


Middli: 
Strict 
Good 
Strict 
Middli 
Strict 


OW n 
Strict 
Good 0 


Pr. 


center 

Week | 
Gra 

Strict 


Middlin 
trict | 


" — 









Farmer 





7 Peas, 1 
, 25. 
0., Athens, 


— 
rsey Wake. 
Flat Duteh, 

35c, 


i 


rnips, 
lL WW, 
it grazing: 
0. Winter 
and Texas 
| lie; 169 
d 18; 199 
Memphis, 


i 
el bag, $4; 
rt, 5 bush. 
Vetch and 
ounds $12, 
$10. Tw. 
rost 





Inoculation: 
$l. HL 








ghorns $12. 





‘ 


September 28, 1929 











[WILL YOUR STATE'S COTTON CROP BE LARGER THAN 1928? | 


VA. 
NC. 
S.C. 


REESES 


figures at the right giving the number of bales. 




















44,000 1475000 
4 48,000 MISS 1669000 
eee 836,000 eee 691,000 
Wil Nit OO, 942,000 LA. 791,000 
ee NA OE 726,000 ee eee 1,205,000 
ALWAYS AOORETOO UE 014,000 OKLA . pum csnucenna arcana, 1295000 
ner ca 030; 124 
irsp00 ARK. 391,000 
1 19,000 * 88000 
: 26,000 NMEX 82,000 
147,000 ~ 449,000 
i 190000 ARIZ. yaa 157,000 
ant 428, —- 172900 
mums 462000 CAL. fmm 232900 
(ee cane 1,109,000 
VILLA 1,216,000 
Aa A ANCE ARS RN TE NRE MSR REI a Se SC Hh RIM I NS 
TL ce ddeacuipuddllccddLL, 4,107,000 


The black lines in each case represent 1928 production by actual ginnings, the 


The shaded lines show 


the 1929 


crop as estimated by the United States Crop Reporting Board on September 8. 


“NEGRO FARMERS CO-OPER- 





re in coOperative marketing 


was reported to the Federal Farm Board 


by 


Ne 


ricultural College at Gainesville, Fla. 
number of years ago Mr. Turner helped 
the 
Farmers’ Codperative Association which 
now has 15 local organizations operating 
under the direction of the State Market- 


ese 





ATE IN FLORIDA | 





among the Negro farmers of Florida 


| is glad to know that the people for whom 
| he spoke are making good progress in co- 
Operative marketing and that later should 
they need help in 
facilities the Board would give consider- 
ation to such an application. 


procuring marketing 





Turner, who is in charge of 


A. A. 


gro extension work in the Florida Ag- 


KEEP COTTON SEED PURE 


| 
} 
{ 





A ! 


farmers to organize the Florida 


rjT’O KEEP cotton seed pure, “gin 

are recommended by J. C. 
agronomist 
Service. 


of 


days” 
Lowery, 
Extension 


the Alabama 


He regards this as necessary be- 
cause gin equipment is such as to cause 























‘. the only 

~ollinsviil ing Bureau. At the present, Mr. Turner considerable mixing without special pre- 

. ha said the chief need of these organizations cautions and ginners cannot afford to go 

Aig is money with which to purchase seed to extra expense to avoid mixing seed of 
and fertilizer. Under the Agricultural different varieties to gin only one bale. 

oot oe Marketing Act the Farm Board is not In a letter to county agents, Mr. Low- 

s, Bor 10, given authority to make loans to co6per- ery suggests that several farmers having 

ae atives for purchasing supplies and Mr. {+e same warlety of cotton arranse 

0 to lie. Turner was advised by the Board that he have their cotton ginned on the same day. 

4 $ by 4 . . . - . 

wren, OB make application to the Intermediate Get the ginner to agree to it. If there is 

y 6% up. Credit Bank in South Carolina for such ot enough for a full day arrange for a 

oe loans. ha'f day. It is important to have uniform- 

On behalf of the Board Chairman ity in cotton for the sake of sample and 

Ay Legge advised Mr. Turner that the Board fer larger production per acre. P. O. D. 

prices and 

1, Ale. 

Strong and 

the state. ~, 

n, inventi- 

ey, Tie @ {vend O, C J1/arRrets 

ks, Thou- Y Cs 

Vyandottes: ° ° ° 
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Chicago:— 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb. .$0.063 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ..........4. 277% 
Hogs, average, cwt. .........se008. 10.05 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ..... oo deae 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ........00.0: 36 
Hens, heavy live, tb. ....... pee kuees 2 
Deller, extras, WD. ..cccccccecessess 451 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 1.31 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ........... . 1.02% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ...........6 4914 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........++. 19.00 

_ New York: — 

Cotton, middling, spot, fb. .......... 1870 
Sweet potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl....... 3.00 
Potatoes, L. I., No. 1, 150 tbs....... 5.00 


Apples, Wealthys, good to fancy, bkt... . 


2.124 


$0.0634 
2.22% 

10.35 

12.64 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


$0.07 

1.05 
12.50 
14.14 0.37 


32Y, 24, 
27 285, 
46 2834 
1.35% 99 
1.03 68%, 
44 38! 
24.00 17.40 
1765 1262 
3.12% wares 


SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 


Cents Cents 
Cotton, | EE Ae Ree ee 10 GG BS sn nh.a55 epaseneeenssenneeks 12 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 i GONE S. sccusecseknsnnnveeaves 20 
Beef cattle, pound 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............. 90@$1.00 
aie 60@65 





PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS ON VARIOUS GRADES AND STAPLES OF COTTON 

_“Middling” white is the standard quality of cotton. 
dling the farmer is entitled to a premium of so many “points on middling.” 
For inferior cotton, a deduction is made of so many “points off middling.” 


A point is 1-100 of a cent: 
means 2% cents, etc. 


Following are the number of points on or 
cotton 


Stade of cotton on the New Orleans 
white—7¢-inch staple, 18.29 cents) :— 





market 


White Yellow LY. 

s standards Spotted tinged stained 

siddling oe kine S0hb0K0R sx ME” “Scnsuce stacker. evans 
pict good middling ...... a Oe ewes Even 
geod ao. ReneS 40 on 25 on 25 off 
Midai; middling ......... 25 an Even 75 off 
ish Rep Earp Basis 73 off 150 off 
jiict low middling . ... 73 off 150 off 200 off 
Ser, WORM iitnesisevence 150 off 225 off 250 off 
Good fase ordinary ...... Se. —ssskeve Seeens 


WGN sonics vec auicn 300 off ....... 





For grades above mid- 


thus “50 points” means % cent, “250 points” 


off middling allowed on each 


last week (middling 


Yellow Blue 
stained Gray stained 
150 off 
225 off 
300 off 


Premium for Extra Length of Staple—At Gastonia, N. C., in the 


center of the 


Week were as follows :— 


MISSISSIPPI DELTA GROWTH 


. Grade 
Strict : — 
Middling ¢"'"® 
Strict low 


1 1-16 
250-300 on 
200-250 on 
100-150 on 


1% 





300-350 on 
250-300 on 
150-200 on 


1 5-32 
350-409 on 
300-350 on 
200-250 on 


Southern textile belt, premiums on various lengths of staple last 


1 3-16 1% 
425-475 on 900-1000 on 
350-400 on 750- 850 on 
250-300 on 550- 650 on 











The Bulletin You Want 
Right Now 


| 
| 
| 2 Circular 115, “Growing 
Hairy Vetch and Austrian Win- 
ter Peas for Soil Improvement,” 
by M. J. Funchess and J. C. Low- 
| ery. It may be obtained by asking 
| vour county agent, or the Alabama 
Extension Service, Auburn, Ala- 
| bama, to send you a copy. 
| The circular tells exactly how 
| and when to sow these two 
| standing winter legume crops, what 
| fertilizers are needed, amount of 
seed to sow per acre, the method 
of inoculation, and when and how 
to turn the crop next spring—in 
short, exactly the things you want 
to know right now tf you haven't 
already sowed your peas and wetch. 
And we're told the demand for 
the circular has been unusually 
heavy so you'd better write for 
your copy right away. 


out- 





a ——— 
Duroc-Jerseys 

Choice Duroc pigs, cherry red color, $8.75 registered. 
Good service boars $17.50. Zeigler Brothers ‘ort 
Deposit, Ala. 

Registered Duroc Jersey Hogs.—5 month gilts $15; 
6 month boars $18: 18 month bred gilts, $30 Voca- 
tional Agriculture School, Ramer, Ala. 

Guinea Hogs 

tig Bone Guinea Hoxs.—Eight weeks oll pigs, 

$12.50. R. D. Sandlin, Wirfield, Ala 
Hampshires 

Hampshires Service boars; fall pigs, male and fe- 
male; bred spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. 

Poland-Chinas 

Poland China tried sows. spring pigs, fall piss 
Ovkview Farm, Newbern, Tenn 

Spotted Poland Chinas.—The best boar in Georgia 
for sale W. DPD. Wilbanks, Raymond, Ga 

100 royally bred Big Type Poland China hogs; bar 
gain prices E. H. Cathey, Hermitage, Tenn 

Registered, highly bred, Big Type Poland Chinas 
reasonable. Lone Ook Farm, Rt. 3, Shannon, Miss 


Aberdeen-Angus 
For Sale Sanford, 


Registered Angus cattle. H. A. 
Mocksville, N i. 





Jerseys 
Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms Rt. 5. Birmingham, Ala. 





Registered Jersey bull calves; all sons of Modesty’s 
Oxford Prince and from prize winning dams; price 5 





each There is no better in Alabama. Baccus Mer- 
cantile Co., Glen Allen, Ala 
Dogs 
Dogs.—Purebred Rat Terrier puppies, males $10 each. 
Agatha Gross, Scottsboro, Alu. 
Wanted.—Five hundred tree hounds. [Buyers write. 
Iveck Brothers, G13, Herrick, Tl. 


Purebred Police “Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 


Shipped c.o.d, Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn 
5 For Sale. Two Walker gips, 8 months old; fine as 
you ever saw. Papers furnished. J. M taker, New- 


tonville, Ala. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds ; trial; c.o.d.; fur finders. 
Running 
Horns $2. 


Collar name 
Catalog. 


remedies, $1. 
Agents wanted. 
Illinois 


Fit, other 


Feed $5. Kas- 





Beauty Culture Instruction 


Girls! Learn Beauty (lture, the best paying profes- 


sion. Pleasant, dignified work, good silary Steacly 
employment. Positions assured to qualified graduates. 
Highest grade training. Includes all subjects. Reason- 


able rates. Write for information. Scarbrough Acad 











emy of Hair and Beauty Culture, 940 S. Cooper St 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Clothing 
All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95 Write for sam- 
ple. Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge 
Co., 1719 West North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Coffee 
Pure Coffee; wonderful flavor; 40c pound, postpaid. 
A. H. Rieder & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kans. 





Farm Machinery 














Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 

For Sale.—One No. 2 J. B. Feed Mill, practically 
new, in A No. 1 condition; one thirty horse General 
Electric Motor; one forty foot leather belt. Will sell 


at a bargiin for cash. R. Williams, Douglasville, 


Georgia. 





We are distributors for the best in Tractors, Farm 








Implements, Wagons, Bain Equipment, Milking Ma 
chines, Water Pumps, Feed Mills, Ensilage Cutters 
and Wire Fence. Write or come to see us for prices 
and detailed information. Yeilding Bros. Co., 2129 
2nd Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
Honey 

tee’s best pure extracted Honey; excellent flavor. 

10-pound pail $1.10; six 10-pound pails H, Sud- 


bury, Normal College, Natchitoches, La. 
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Honey 
NEW CROP PURE TABLE HONEY 
6 5-pound cans $2.95 1 5-gallon can ....$ 5.25 
6 10-pound cans $5.50 2 5-gallon cans .. .$9.95 
GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, LA. 
Insecticides 
Suchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene Kill peach _ tree 
borers Pound 6%; 5 pounds $2.40; LO pounds $3.75; 
postpaid. talogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn, 


. Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co, 








Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial roll films developed. 6 glossy prints, 25¢ coin. 
Follis Studio, Tullahoma, Tenn 

Trial Offer Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for l5e. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 





4c, 5¢ 


Roll , 6e. 
1311, Bir- 


Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 
mingham, Ala 

Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
4c to 6c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Sample Enlargement, dime 
rell develone 2e silver 
North ¢ 








returned). First 
Studio, Wars:w, 


(negative 
Brown 
rolina 


Party Games 


The Wandering Package party game That something 








new you are looking for Send 5% money order today 
for sample Pop-Eyes Co Dept 1612 No. Lowler, 
Chicago 
Patents 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean). Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington. D. C. Honorable methods 

Patents Time counts in applying for patents. Send 


or model for instructions or write for free book, 


sketch 
‘“‘Hlow to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 


form No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 774 
Sank Building, Washington, D. € 


Security 


Schools and Colleges 
Tet Mr. Ozment help you qualify at 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. 


once for a 
Write Ozment 





Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mass Ifusiness College, Montgomery, Ala It pays 
to attend a school with a= national reputation Our 
growth for 42 vears proves this. Our accounting and 
secretarial courses are unequaled anywhere Write us 

information. 


t once for more 


Tobacco 


Trest Red Leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.60. Good smok- 


ing, 10 pounds §$1.! You pay postage. Collier To- 
bacco Pool, Martin, Tenn, 

Leaf Tobacco, Guaranteed.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 
smoking. 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 


Cofperative Growers, Elva, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 19 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 

Tob o. Postpaid.—Guaranteed best 
leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75 
ing, 20° pound Mark Hamlin, Agent, 

Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, 


Want to Buy 


-Wagon-gate Lime Spreader 
fertilizer attachment; 60-tooth or 
Must be low priced. 8. D. 


mellow, juicy 
Best smok- 
Sharon, Tenn. 


Dise Grain 
90-tooth 
Sisk, 


Wanted 
Drill with 
Lever Harrow 
Amory, Miss. 


Help, Situation Wanted 


White country 
. I 


Wells 

Wantel Truck farmer, qualified for good place and 
big oppotrunity; 59-50 basis. Something different, with 
F tages to mike money selling Birmingham, Gads- 
markets. H. B. Robinson, Box 472, 
7m, é 4. 


lady to help in 
3. Boaz, Ala. 







Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Agente Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents 
Nurseries. Dent. 25, Concord, Ga. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

Get Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ines, and spectalties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

$12.00 duily showing new Linenlike Tablecloth 8 
like oileloth No laundering. Sample free. Bestever, 
18 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


wanted. Concord 



























You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 








mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc Write 
Sorinkle, Plater, 530, Marion. Indiana ae 
ents, New 1irt Proposition.—No capital or ex- 





Commissions in advance, Samples 

560 Rroadway. New York. 
Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
791, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


needed. 
dison Industries, 











Women go wild over gorgeously beautiful Rayon Silk 
Pedspreads. Original, different, new everywhere. Wild- 
five seller. Zeautiful full size samples free. taker 
Company, Salisbury, N. €. 

Agents.—Earn as much as $30 each week taking or- 
cers for LaJac beauty creations and household remedies. 
No experience or money required. Write for free sam- 
ples Keystone Laboratories, Department X, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 











A paying position open to represent»tive of charac- 
Good 


ter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 
income. Permanent. Write now for free hook, ‘‘Get- 
ting Ahead.’’ Tanner Shoe Mfg. Company, 2419 C St., 


Boston, Mass. 





vig money daily selling Shirts of all kinds, Lumber- 
jackets, Underwear, Hosiery, Sweaters, Playsuits, Over- 
alls, Pants, Raincoats, Leather Coats Outfit free. 


Experience unnecessary. Nimrod (o., 


28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


If I send you a suit made in latest style from finest 
goods, will you wear it and show it to your friends 
$s a sample of my sensational values? Could you use 
$3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If so, write 
it once for my wonderful new propoition. Address 
L. E. Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 318, Chicago. 





Dept. 17, 4922- 

















Man or ,women wanted with ambition and industry 
to introduce and supply the demand for Rawleigh’s 
Household Products to steady users Fine openings 
near you. We train and help you. Rawleigh dealers 
can make up to $100 a week or more. No experience 
necessary. Pleasant, profitable, dignified work. Write 
today. W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. I-53PGF, Mem- 
ohis, Tenn. 








100% Super Pennsylvania MOTOR OIL 


Syatingias THE PURE OIL CO., U. 8. A.) 


Nature did much for Pennsylvania 
Crude Oil. Every thinking motor car, 
truck or tractor owner knows that. 
To all those natural qualities found in 
100 per cent Pure Pennsylvania Crude 
Oil, the skill of our refiners has add- 
ed a superviscosity and heat resisting 
properties that have made _ Tiolene 
Motor Oil the undisputed leader all 
over Dixie. Because it holds its body 
and protects your motor longer and 
better is why Tiolene is cheapest in 
the long run. Fill up your crank case 
with Tiolene today—and a thousand 
miles of perfectly lubricated motor 
mechanism is assured. Your motor 
deserves the best. 


Your ‘‘Save’’-Guard 
in Motor Economies 


Get Both Ends 
of this ‘‘Wish’’- Bone 


HOUSANDS of forward-looking, keen, calculating businessmen farmers 
are today thankful for two great money, time and worry saving products— 
Woco-Pep Motor Fuel and Tiolene Motor Oil. 

For the family car, truck or tractor, Woco-Pep Motor Fuel has for years dem- 
onstrated to farmers all over the Southland that it does what gasoline CAN’T 
do in cutting down operating costs. 

Right now when frosty days are just around the corner, Woco-Pep gives a quick 
start to your cold motor. No long grinding, no excessive choking, no waste fuel 
running down into the crankcase to dilute the oil and break down its protection. 
No drain on your battery. It fires; every atom, at the spark. Step on the starter 
and you're off to market, the school or the field, with an eager, powerful, carbon- 
free motor. Itsaves you money in many ways,—repair bills are reduced to the 
minimum. There’s one of the 4,500 Woco-Pep stations near you— Drive in to- 
day, fill up with this King of Motor Fuel and you'll be a regular and satisfied 
customer right there where quality reigns supreme, and courteous, helpful ser- 
vice is always the watchword. 


KING OF MOTOR aie FUEL 


” Positive Facts 


—Woco-Pep, the King of Motor Fuel, gives you that 
smooth, surging flow of power that levels roads and 
devours mileage at the least cost. 

2—It gives your motor speed, with less wearing vibrationon 
the engine, for every volatile drop exploding promptly, 
puts force on the piston all the way down the cylinder. 

3—It gives you quick starts, when the cold motor is reluc- 
tant to be up and away on its daily work. Quick starts 
save your oil, your battery and your patience. 

4—Woco-Pep is absolutely a knock remover, a “ping” 
silencer, and a click destroyer. 

5—Woco-Pep gives you more mileage on long runs or 
short trips, because it is all value, all usable power to 
the last atom. 

6—Woco-Pep avoids needless repair bills, frequent carbon 
cleaning and valve grinding, because all of it BURNS 
CLEAN. 

7—Woco-Pep is safe for any motor, the high compression 
type or any other kind. When you buy red fuel from 
the yellow Woco-Pep pumps, you are investing in 
motor insurance for which today, tomorrow and for- 
ever you'll be truly thankful. 


Woco-Pep Motor Fuel and Tiolene Motor Oil 
The Perfectly Matched Pair for Power! 








TRADE MARK REG 














